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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* Hershey Chocolate Corp., Her- 
shey, Pennsylvania, on March 9 
announced a voluntary increase of 
hourly wages to all their 3,000 
emp‘oyees. William F. R. Murrie, 
president, stated that effective at 
once the increase would be 12 
cents an hour, with a minimum 
pay of 60 cents an hour for male 
employees, and 5 cents increase 
per hour for female employees, 
with a minimum rate of 45 cents 
an hour. “The management feels 
the above increases are advisable 
at this time because of continued 
increases in the cost of living and 
changes in the prevailing wage 
scale in the Lebanon Valley,” Mr. 
Murrie stated. 


* Further restrictions on manu- 
facturers is proposed by Congress- 
man Patman in his new bill which 
would prevent offering jor sale 
and selling at retail to consumers 
any of the commodities he pro- 
duces, where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition 
between him and his customers, 
or tend to create a monopoly in 
such line of commerce or to in- 
jure, destroy, or prevent compe- 
tition by customer or customers. 


* Limitation of any future type 
of NRA control to “a few im- 
portant industries” has been rec- 
ommended by President Roose- 
velt’s Committee on Industrial 
Analysis, which has made a long 
study of NRA code control. On 
future codes the committee's re- 
port said: 

“We also think that the experi- 
ence of NRA indicates that if 
such rules are to be formulated, 
they should be initiated by the in- 
dustries—that is, by the men who 
know most about the _ indus- 
try and who have to apply them 
in actual practice.” 

The president, however, said 
that he hoped for new wages and 
hours legislation at this session of 
Congress. 


* Candy manufacturers wishing 
to submit packages to the next 
Packaging Clinic should do so be- 
fore April 15. 
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‘TIS WELL TO TEE OFF 


WITH 
R & R SPECIALTIES 
IN YOUR FORMULAS 


YELKIN 
The Standardized Lecithin 


PLACTO 
The Plastic Milk 


OROCO 
The Perfect Fat for Candy 


Shooteng Par 
in Candy Sales 


Using flavors of unknown quality, strength 
and uniformity is taking a long shot that 
may land you in the rough. On the other 
hand, when you use Fries Flavors, you 
play down the fairway of quality and avoid 
the hazards of inferior flavoring. 


FRIES 


“Tru-CONOMY 
FLAVORS 


These are truly remarkable flavors, giving 
you Full Strength and True Flavor Repro- 
duction at surprisingly Low Cost. Re- 
gardless of the type of flavor you are using 
or what price you are paying for them, we 
invite comparison on every point by which 
you govern your selection and purchase 
of flavors. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
75 VARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Jobber Survey 


ORE information on the candy jobbing picture 

is now being gathered for the consideration of 
the manufacturers and wholesalers of the confectionery 
industry. The National Confectioners’ Association is 
cooperating with the Dun & Bradstreet research and 
statistical division in making a study of the ratio of 
operating costs of wholesale confectioners. 

Questionnaires were mailed to the wholesalers by 
the N. C. A. offices early this month. In an accompany- 
ing letter to the jobbers, the association stated that the 
object of the study is to clearly indicate the necessary 
gross margins required by wholesale confectioners to 
properly cover their operating costs. 

The letter also stated, “We desire to encourage the 
study of wholesale costs of distribution, both collective- 
ly and individually, as we believe that unfair trade 
practices often occur through lack of knowledge of 
costs, and that a better general knowledge might often 
prevent destructive competition resulting in sales at 
prices below costs of operations.” 

A printed message to the jobbing confectioners of 
the United States, prepared by the N. C. A. Jobbers’ 
Relations Committee, was attached to the letter and 
questionnaire. It was a commendable discussion of the 
manufacturers’ problems and the necessity of ethical 
cooperation by the wholesalers. 

It is planned to present the consolidated reports on 
jobber operating factors at the annual convention of the 
N. C. A. in May. The association has declared that 
distribution will be one of the major problems on the 
convention program. 

With the facts obtained from this survey, together 
with those gathered in the Cincinnati study of two years 
ago, the convention will have ample information for 
consideration of positive action toward the solution of 
the various problems causing the chaotic condition of 
the distribution branch of the industry. The Cincin- 
nati survey was conducted by the Department of Com- 
merce through the cooperation of both the N. C. A. 
and the Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion. The jobber relations committee of the N. C. A. 
also has been giving these problems serious study in 
past months, and will undoubtedly be prepared with 
recommendations. 

Between now and convention time, every manufac- 
turer should crystallize his own views along construc- 
tive lines so that he may contribute helpful suggestions 
which will lead toward the adoption of definite steps 
to the establishment of a sound distribution system for 
the confectionery industry. 
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SDUTORUA 


New Sugar Tax 
pS acorn tax has been proposed by President 


Roosevelt which will revive the benefit payments 
to sugar growers and continue the quota system. The 
proposed three-quarters of a cent tax per pound was 
higher than anticipated in the early rumors, and accord- 
ing to Senator Adams was a compromise between the 
sugar senators, who held for one-half cent, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who insisted on one cent. The 
tax if passed will revive a burden similar in effect to 
the processing tax under the AAA. The quota provi- 
sions of the Jones-Costigan act, which were extended, 
will expire on December 31, 1937. 

In his message the President also recommended to 
Congress (1) that provision be made to prevent any 
possible restriction of the supply of sugar which would 
result in prices to consumers in excess of those reason- 
ably necessary; (2) that no decrease be made in the 
share of other countries in the total quotas; and (3) 
that the prevention of child labor and the payment of 
wages of not less than minimum standards be included 
among the conditions for receiving a federal payment. 

With the passage of the excise tax on sugar, confec- 
tioners will have another cost factor with which to con- 
tend; hence present plans on products to be marketed 
later should be guided accordingly. 


Candy Employment Increases 

EMPLOYMENT in January, 1937, in the con fec- 
tionery industry, based on the 3-year average 1923- 
1925 for 100%, equaled 80.2% as compared with 
74.7% the same month a year ago, according to the 
Department of Labor. 

Payrolls for January, 1937, based on the above 
3-year average, was 77.4% as compared with 67% a 
year ago. 


World Sugar Consumption Gains 


WORLD sugar consumption during the crop year 
ending August 31, 1936, reached 29,231,000 long tons 
as contrasted with 27,188,000 tons in the previous sea- 
son, or an increase of 7.5%, according to Lamborn & 
Company. The current 1936-37 year, world consump- 
tion is expected to reach 30,280,000 tons or approxi- 
mately a 3.6% increase. 
Confectionery Imports 

IMPORTS of sugar candy and confectionery in De- 
cember amounted to 522,024 pounds, with a value of 
$71,663, according to the Commerce Department last 
month. 
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COOKING HARD CANDY DROPS 


ONE of the battery of tilting steam jacketed kettles in which Life Savers 
hard candy drops are cooked in the highly mechanized and modern 
Life Savers plant at Port Chester, N. Y. With Sidney W. Edlund. 
President of Life Savers, Inc., as host and narrator, we take you on a 
journey to the Life Savers factory in the article on the opposite page. 
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The Drama of 


LIFE SAVERS 


Another of Our Little Journeys to Candy Plants Around the World 


*By SIDNEY W. EDLUND 
President, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 


THE lights go out, and across 
the picture screen flash the 
words: “If it hasn’t a hole it 
isn't a LIFE SAVER.” For 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, ever since Edward J. 
Noble purchased the LIFE SA- 
VERS rights for a_ paltry 
$1,500, the audience has seen 
these words in countless LIFE 
SAVERS advertisements. To- 
day the mystery of LIFE SA- 
VERS will be solved on the 
screen. And it has been a mys- 
tery, because many times people 
have wondered: How are the holes drilled in LIFE 
SAVERS? Or are they punched out like doughnuts ? If 
so what happens to the centers? The hole has been one 
important reason for the success of LIFE SAVERS. 
It is a tiny bit of nothing, a trade mark on which a 21- 
million-dollar business has been built. 

The caption changes: “On the historic Boston Post 
Road, in the quiet Westchester village of Port Chester, 
oe RT 

We are approaching a compact, modern 6-story build- 
ing. At first glance, it has the appearance of a bank or 


SIDNEY W. EDLUND 
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library, but as the camera takes us closer, we see across 
the front of the building two mammoth packages of 
LIFE SAVERS, 25,000 times larger than the roll of 
Cryst-O-mint tucked in our vest pocket. One of the 
huge packages is a replica of Pep-O-mint LIFE SAV- 
ERS, the other a roll of Cryst-O-mint. These are rep- 
resentative of the two distinctly different LIFE SAV- 
ERS products—mints or compressed sugar lozenges, 
and candy drops which are cooked candies. 

Slowly, with the camera eye, we climb the LIFE 
SAVERS building and peek into the skylights of the 
penthouse office where some 50 persons, comprising the 
staff, handle the office details. From Bar Harbor to the 
Golden Gate the LIFE SAVERS Sales Organization 
spreads, taking in every state, and merchandising LIFE 
SAVERS to a half-million retail dealers. As a result of 
LIFE SAVERS sales and intensive advertising, 5 bil- 
lion packages of LIFE SAVERS mints and drops have 
passed over retail counters. 

With Raw Materials to 
Hard Candy Cooking Room 

We circle the building and pause at the railroad siding 

in the rear, where a carload of cane sugar is being un- 


loaded. Atop a skid of 100-pound bags of sugar, we 
ride with the cameraman into the receiving department, 
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and watch the raw products begin their ascent in an 
automatic conveyor to storage rooms on the top floor. 

Up we go... to the fifth floor and the cooking 
room, where .Cryst-O-mint, Orange, Lemon, Lime, and 
the other LIFE SAVERS hard candy flavors are being 
prepared. In the spotless copper kettles to our left, 
steam brings the seething batches of candy to a tem- 
perature of 280 degrees. 

A closeup shows one of the kettles tilting, and the 
honey-like candy slides into a conveyor to be taken to 
the flavor mixers. . . . An action picture projected on 
the screen explains the purpose of the flavor mixers. 
Electrically-operated kneaders, almost human in action, 
thoroughly mix pungent flavors until an even blend of 
flavor spreads through the hot candy. 

“But how about the holes ?” an impatient fan whispers 
in our ear. There’s suspense in our drama, because the 
question goes unanswered temporarily as the scene 
shifts to the Mint Department. 


Initial Stages of Mint Rolls 


Preparations are being made to turn out 300,000 rolls 
of Pep-O-mint LIFE SAVERS before the closing 
whistle blows. 

Into the maw of huge pulverizers, then through a 
series of granulators, the cane sugar makes its way. 
The mass in the form of rice-like kernels is delivered 
on moving belts and finally deposited into drying units. 
In the sweep of the film, picturing the pulverizer, gran- 
ulator, and the dryers, we sense the intricacy of these 
processes even though sanitation forbids our camera- 
man to get any closeups. 

Now the camera gives us an unusual angle. We are 
on top of the crane and lifting the dried sugar mixture 
to the blenders. Like hungry mouths, the covers of the 
blenders open to receive the sugar mixture. At the press 
of a button, a rotary propeller churns the mixture as 
flavoring oils and other ingredients are blended together. 

The finished mixture is soft and fluffy like talcum 
powder, and ready to be reborn as Pep-O-mint LIFE 
SAVERS. 

The scene fades out and the film returns us to the 
batch of hard candy that we saw leaving the mixers. 
And now for the hole in the hard candy. 


See the Hole Made in 
Hard Candy LIFE SAVERS 


Two tapered rolls—spinners—6 feet long revolve 
against the candy which is now beginning to harden. 
They spin it out into a long piece, a foot in diameter on 
one end, tapering down to an inch on the other. The 
small end feeds into what appears to be a cluster of cog 
wheels . . . and out tumble LIFE SAVERS—hun- 
dreds, thousands of them. Piled one on the other, 24 
hours’ production from one spinner would over-tower 
the Empire State Building. Operators, dressed in white, 


PHOTOS at the left show the stages in production of Life Savers 
candy drops. At the top we see the electrically operated kneaders 
mixing flavors to an even blend through the hot candy. Next, 
spinning and sizing the candy. Then we see 3000 perfectly 
shaped hard candy drops shooting out from this moulding machine 
every minute. It took Life Savers from 1924 to 1929 to perfect the 
hole making process. 


























































































select the candies at random and slide them on a metal 
pencil—testing the size of the holes. Every one must be 
identical in size, shape, and flavor—the latter having al- 
ready been tested in the laboratory. 

ut wait—the slow motion camera reveals what ac- 
tually happens to form the holes. Snakelike, the pliable 
candy crawls into the cluster of cogs. The tip wraps it- 
self around a tiny die, just as you curl your finger 
around the handle of a tea cup. As quickly as the die 
is circled—snip—the candy is cut, the die withdrawn, 
and out shoots a LIFE SAVER with a perfectly shaped 
hole! 

This happens 3,000 times a minute; so fast the eye 
sees only a blurr! There is no punching or stamping 
necessary to form the holes, and no centers left over. 
Easy and simple. ... but it took LIFE SAVERS 
from 1924 to 1929 to develop this process, which is 
unique in the candy industry. Prior to 1929 the LIFE 
SAVERS candy drop was a solid tablet, and sales were 
small. As soon as the hole was perfected, the factory 
hummed day and night to meet the increasing demand 
for the “Candy drop with a hole.” 

“But how about mints?” our impatient movie fans 
asks. “You can't run a dry mixture that looks like tal- 
cum powder through that same process to make holes.” 


Next We See the 
Mint Compressors 


Let's watch—the scene opens in the midst of a bat- 
tery of rotary mint compressors, each as tall as a man, 
and resembling monsters from a Buck Rogers’ tale. 
With cone shaped heads, and revolving discs for arms, 
these monsters toss off tiny white LIFE SAVERS 
each one with a hole—so fast that your head whirls. 

Once again our gracious operator gears the film to 
slow motion and we see distinctly what happens. The 
sugar mixture is heaped in the cone and it sifts through 
the small end to the disc. The edge of the disc, which 
turns like a Victrola record, is bordered with perfora- 
tions the size of a LIFE SAVER. In the center of each 
perforation a stationary upright pin allows the sugar 
mixture to fall around it. Down comes a die to fit over 
the pin, gathering the sugar mixture into LIFE SAV- 
ERS shape. 

Then 14,000 pounds pressure—the weight of two 7- 
ton trucks—is applied to each lozenge, virtually squeez- 
ing it into a china-hard lozenge. The LIFE SAVER 
falls away from the pin with a perfect hole in its 
middle! 

Again, like the LIFE SAVERS drop, the mint is not 
punched, but moulded to its miniature life preserver 
shape, and there are no left over centers. The finished 
mint, due to the extreme pressure to which it was sub- 
jected, has greater lasting quality than any other mint 
as you give it a ride on your tongue. 

(Turn to page 49) 


PHOTOS at the right: Operators test the size and shape on a metal 
pencil. From a hopper the Life Savers roll into slots on the wrap- 
ping machine, converging in a group the size of a 5c package. 
One hundred packages a minute are wrapped, sealed, and 
labeled. Next is a battery of machines. Then the cartons are 
wrapped with two separate wax wrappers, heat sealed, and im- 
printed with the date on the outer wrapper. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF CANDY FORMULAE 


From Analytical Data 


Part I—HARD CANDY AND FONDANT 


Cost is always uppermost in the mind of 
every progressive manufacturer. To determine this 
factor, it is necessary to know the proportions of vari- 
ous ingredients employed in each and every individual 
confection type. With such knowledge it is possible 
to determine why a competitor is able to sel! a similar 
product at a lower price level. In order to intelli- 
gently reconstruct a formula it is first necessary to 
make a complete survey of the class into which an 
individual confection fal!s. Since the analysis of hard 
candy is comparatively simple and involves few diffi- 
culties, this product will be taken as the starting point 
for discussion. 


HARD CANDY 


There are two general types, namely, the so-called 
“all-sugar” and the regular hard candy. The “all 
sugar” variety may be prepared by boiling water and 
sugar to a predetermined temperature. Desired con- 
sistency may be obtained by “water killing” the batch 
or by addition of small amounts of cream of tartar or 
some other satisfactory “doctor” which will increase 
the percentage of invert sugar formed during the cook- 
ing process. There is the third possibility of adding a 
definite quantity of previously inverted sugar syrup. 
In any event the amount of inverted sugar in the aver- 
age “all sugar” hard candy may vary from 10 to 18%. 

The more usual type of hard candy is made from 
water, sugar, and varying quantities of corn syrup. 
Ratios may vary from 80 parts of sugar and 20 parts 
of corn syrup to 50 parts of each. The last ratio 
mentioned is high in corn syrup and it is doubtful if 
the confection made from such a mixture ‘will stand 
up for any length of time when exposed to average 
weather conditions. Perhaps the two combinations 
most frequently to be encountered will be the 70-30 
and 60-40. 

Nearly all types of hard candy can be cooked either 
in an open kettle or a vacuum cooker. In the latter 
case, the cook is finished at a much lower temperature 
and unless the time factor is standardized a difficulty 
may be encountered in the removal of sufficient mois- 
ture. It is a well known fact that the smaller the per- 
centage moisture the less chance there is for graining, 
provided the formula is properly balanced. There are 
occasions, however, when graining is desirable and 
under such conditions a formula change and a lower 
cook will produce the required consistency. If hard 
candies were classified according to their physical 
characteristics, they would fall into three groups; 
namely, clear, pulied, and grained. Upon analysis, it 
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would be found that the moisture was lowest in the 
clear variety and highest in the grained piece. 


Require Analytical Data 


The analytical data necessary to determine composi- 
tion consists of moisture percentage and the ratio of 
reducing sugars to sucrose. When the sum of the 
per cent moisture, reducing sugars before inversion, 
and sucrose is 98% or greater, no further informa- 
tion is necessary to place the goods in the category 
of an “all sugar” hard candy. Sometimes this total 
may drop as low as 75% but even when it is as high 
as 95%, it is well to consider the possibility of the 
formula containing corn syrup. Organic non-sugars, 
such as dextrin, which are naturally present will make 
up for the discrepancy in total percentage. Corn 
syrup is a variable product, and different samples may 
not show identical analytical values. Therefore, an 
average based on the analysis of many samples from 
all available sources will be taken as representing com- 
mercial practice; namely, moisture 17.5%, reducing 
sugars as -dextrose 36.0%, dextrin 43.0% and _ polar- 
ization of a half normal solution at 87° C. + 84.4° V. 

When values indicate that corn syrup may be pres- 
ent, it will be necessary to polarize a half norma! in- 
verted solution of the candy at 87° C. Knowing the 
average polarization of a half normal corn syrup so- 
lution at 87° C., it is a simple matter to calculate the 
percentage of corn syrup in the candy. Once having 
ascertained this figure, it wil! then be well to determine 
the amount of reducing sugars before inversion which 
are due to corn syrup. This is done by multiplying 
the per cent corn syrup by 0.36. The difference be- 
tween the reducing sugars in the candy before inver- 
sion and those due to corn syrup represents the amount 
of invert sugar added as such or formed during the 
cooking process, provided no dextrose and/or lactose 
has been added. Before attempting to obtain the 
grand total of 100%, it will be necessary to convert 
the corn syrup to a dry basis (0.825 « 43° Be. corn 
syrup percentage). 


Possible Ingredients 


The sum of the per cent moisture, invert sugar, corn 
syrup (dry basis) and sucrose should be approximately 
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100. There are occasions when this may not hold true, 
such as when dextrose (corn sugar) or lactose (milk 
sugar) are present. They are not generally used since 
they are more expensive than an equal weight of 43° 
Be. corn syrup. If a hard candy contains sucrose, 
corn syrup, and added dextrose, the polarization at 
87° C. will not give a true index of corn syrup per- 
centage. A means to overcome this difficulty will be 
found in the determination of dextrin. The details of 
such a method are given in the Methods of Analysis 
of the Association of Official Agricu!tural Chemists, 
under the chapter on fruit and fruit products, and 
depend upon the fact that fermentable sugars can be 
removed from a known strength solution and that a 
polarization after such fermentation when multiplied 
by the factor 0.8755 will indicate the percentage dex- 
trin. Having already assumed the percentage of 
dextrin in corn syrup to be 43%, all that remains 
to be done is to divide dextrin percentage by 0.43 to 
obtain its equivalent in 43° Be corn syrup. 

The case of added dextrose has been considered 
but it was also pointed out that lactose (milk sugar) 
will affect polarization at 87° C. Nor can this sugar 
be removed by simple fermentation such as was the 
case with dextrose. Lactose, while not of common 
usage in hard candy, can be added as such or find 
its way into the composition through the incorpora- 
tion of milk products. In any case, the polarization 
after fermentation will be due to both dextrin and 
lactose. To estimate the quantity of each, it will be 
necessary to determine reducing sugars in the solution 
which was polarized. Under normal conditions this 
ralue may be converted into lactose percentage by 
referring to Munson and Walker tables covering lac- 
tose equivalents. Knowing this figure along with the 
polarization of dextrin and lactrose, the per cent dex- 
trin in the sample may be arrived at. 


Formulae Calculation: 


To illustrate the method employed for the recon- 
struction of a formula, typical analyses of the two 
most familiar types of hard candy will be set up. In 
column 1 will be found analytical values obtained from 
analysis of an “all sugar” type, while in column 2 
a sugar-corn syrup type is represented. 


1 2 
Moisture 1.07% 1.50% 
Reducing sugars before inversion 16.84 
Reducing sugars after inversion : 87.10 
Sucrose : 66.75 
Polarization of N/2 invert solution at 87°C. +27.0°V. 


Considering column 1, the sum of the percentage 
moisture, reducing sugars before inversion, and sucrose 
equals 98.75. The difference between this and 100 
may easily be accounted for by the small amounts of 
added coloring and flavoring material, along with in- 
herent errors found in the usual analysis of this type. 
Reducing sugars before inversion represent the amount 
of inverted sugar in the finished confection. Either it 
was formed in process by the action of “doctors,” such 
as cream of tartar, or a part of it may have been added 
as such. Knowing that some sucrose is always in- 
verted during the cooking process, it may be assumed 
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that the original batch contained 90 pounds. If this 
were true, it would be logical to conclude that ap- 
proximately 6.48 pounds of sugar (sucrose) had been 
inverted and 7.68 pounds of invert sugar had been 
added as such. Since invert sugar syrup contains ap- 
proximately 75% sugar solids, it would require 10 
pounds of such a syrup to produce the amount as- 
sumed to be due to this source. Therefore, it is safe 
to say that a hard candy made from 90 pounds of 
sugar and 10 pounds of invert sugar syrup will give 
comparable values to those set up in column 1. 

The foregoing assumptions while apparently arbi- 
trary are based on actual determinations over a period 
of time and will, therefore, be found to be a work- 
able average although not absolutely correct in every 
instance. Normally sugar (sucrose) and water, when 
boiled together to form hard candy, will not produce 
as high a percentage of inverted sugar as is ascribed 
to this source. This is due to the ratio of acidity 
(pH value) which is nearer to the neutral point 
(pH 7). In any event the water-sugar solution, when 
boiled to hard candy, would not produce the total 
amount of reducing sugars formed without also pro- 
ducing an undesirable color. This statement only holds 
good for suitable water supplies, for it is distinctly 
recalled that two plants belonging to the same corpora- 
tion were making the same hard candy types and in 
the one case apparently 5% more inverted sugar had 
been used in the formula. This was stoutly denied 
and upon investigation it was found that the variation 
in inversion, when the same quantity of the two dif- 
ferent water supplies had been used, was sufficient to 
account for the increased reducing sugars present. 

When any of the commercially available inverted 
sugar syrups are added to a sucrose solution and the 
resulting mixture is then boiled, an increase in inver- 
sion is noted. This is due to the fact that such prod- 
ucts may contain residual acids used in the inversion 
process which continue to invert during the hard candy 
cooking process. The acidity of an inverted syrup 
should never fall below pH 4.5, although there will 
be times, especially in “home made’ invert syrups, 
when this value may fall as low as pH 3.5. Such a 
condition will lend itself to the production of exces- 
sive inversion and color. 


Type 2 


In column 2 the sum of the moisture, reducing 
sugars before inversion, and sucrose is only 85.09. 
This indicates that corn syrup has been used in the 
formula. To determine this fact an inverted polariza- 
tion was made at 87° C. and a reading of +27.0° V. 
obtained, which when divided by 0.844 indicates 32% 
corn syrup (43° Be). This quantity will contain 5.6% 
moisture (32 & .175) and 11.52% reducing sugars 
(32 « .36). Subtracting the reducing sugar percent- 
age as determined from the total reducing sugars found 
on analysis, the remaining 5.32% will represent the 
inverted sugar formed during the cooking process. 
The per cent moisture in the corn syrup must be sub- 
tracted from its original weight (32 — 5.6), because 
in setting up a formula the moisture in the finished 
piece is all that is considered. All necessary values 
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having been determined, a total of the ingredients may 
be taken: 


Moisture 

Corn syrup (dry) 
Inverted sugar 
Sucrose 


This is the actual formula of composition when we 
consider the finished hard candy, but it is not the re- 
constructed formula which will be composed of mate- 
rials actually employed. If we assume that no invert 
sugar has been added as such, then that present has 
been due to process inversion. The actual sucrose 
value will then be calculated by the formula: Sucrose 
+ (Invert X 0.95). The result is 71.8% of sucrose. 
Now, we know that sugar is not added in such a ratio 
in plant procedure and, further, that an increase in 
percentage will be found, due to the loss in weight 
when moisture is removed from the 43° Be corn syrup. 
Therefore, the logical assumption is that the basic mix- 
ture has been 70 sucrose and 30 corn syrup. 


FONDANT 


In general, we may consider that fondant is similar 
to hard candy, except that it has been cooked to a 
lower temperature and therefore contains more re- 
sidual moisture. In its simplest form the basic ingre- 
dients are the same; namely, sucrose, inverted sugar 
and/or corn syrup. The three general types are rated 
as short, medium or tough, depending upon the pro- 
portions of the several sugars employed. The short 
type is made from sucrose with the addition of small 
amounts of invert and/or corn syrup, generally, how- 
ever, no corn syrup will be found. The medium type 
contains appreciable quantities of corn syrup along 
with inverted sugar and sucrose. The tougher type 
runs relatively high in corn syrup and any inverted 
sucrose is incidental and formed during the process. 

For the cordial type of confections the short type, 
in which the sugar solubility is at the lowest point, is 
preferable. In such a case the addition of invertase 
will cause inversion after the center has been coated, 
and this inversion will proceed until the solubility of 
the sucrose and invert has reached the maximum. 
Many manufacturers use some corn syrup, but in so 
doing they reduce the possibility of inversion to a 
point where the fondant seldom liquifies. Many sam- 
ples which were faulty have been examined, and the 
manufacturer could not understand why the desired 
change had not taken place. He had overlooked the 
fact that saturation of water with corn syrup and 
sugar is at a higher point than when sucrose is used 
alone, and, further, that invertase can only carry sat- 
uration to a definite maximum. 


Modifications 


To some fondant frappe is added. This frappe is 
made by adding fresh egg white, or dissolved albu- 
men, to a corn syrup-invert sugar mixture, after which 
the whole is beaten to the desired volume. It is an 
easy matter to detect the addition of frappe, for the 
resulting fondant will not dissolve completely in water 
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but will leave a cloudy solytion. If this solution is 
then boiled, a white precipitate wil! indicate the pres- 
ence of albumen immediately. To predict the amount 
of added frappe, the fondant must be tested for pro- 
tein. The percentage found can then be used as a 
besis of calculation. 

Frappes in use are rated as number 1, 2, and 3, 
according to the amount of albumen incorporate: 
The numbers used are indicative of the pounds of al- 
bumen in each 100 pounds of frappe. Therefore, a 
number 1 would indicate that one pound of albumen 
had been employed. This is the type most commonly 
used and is taken as a basis for calculating frappe 
percentage. Ratios of corn syrup to invert sugar will 
also vary, but the most commonly used formula con- 
sists of equal proportions by weight. With this value 
fixed it is then an easy matter to calculate the pounds 
of a number 1 frappe that have been added to any 
batch of fondant. 

In the production of butter creams, the fondant is 
again modified by the addition of dairy butter. A fat 
determination will show how much butter is present 
and a Reichert-Meiss] number will indicate whether 
the fat is due entirely to dairy butter. With this value 
it is possible to set up the butter in relation to the 
sugars present. Sometimes frappe is also added for 
its lightening effect; however, this is not ordinary 
practice. In such cases it will be necessary to deter- 
mine albumen so that the quantity of frappe may be 
estimated. 


Fruit and Nut Types 


The last modification of fondant that will be con- 
sidered is represented by types in which nut and fruit 
pieces have been incorporated. It will be advisable 
first to weigh the cream and then determine the per- 
centage of added material—nuts or fruits—by dissolv- 
ing the sugar in water and straining out insoluble in- 
gredients. The dissolved sugar may be made to a 
definite volume and the percentage of the several 
sugars present can be easily determined. The fruit 
and/or nuts may be weighed after drying to an aver- 
age normal moisture content and their percentage in 
the finished cream can then be estimated. It must be 
assumed that the fruit and nuts have been fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the batch, and that the exam- 
ination of the samples at hand wil! represent a true 
cross section. In some cases it may also be necessary 
to determine the sugar content of the nut and fruit 
pieces, especially when the sample is small. This, 
when compared with the normal sugar content of each 
material, will make it possible to arrive at a more 
nearly accurate value. It is obvious that if but one 
cream center is examined and it is found to be of a 
semi-liquid type, the sugar concentration will be higher 
than usual in the fruit and nut pieces. To take the 
weight of the few pieces of nuts and/or fruits and 
estimate percentage on a large batch may otherwise 
introduce a relatively large error. 


Formulae Calculation 


In the reconstruction of fondant formulae from iso- 
(Turn to page 42) 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS OF 


EUROPEAN CONFECTIONS 
And Manufacturing Plants 


*By CONRAD SPOEHR 


iw the United States and European countries, 
one so often hears the question “Where does all the 
candy go?” Any visitor to the confectionery factories 
of Europe is bound to be impressed with this question 
when seeing some of their old-established candy in- 
stitutions. These plants in many instances comprise 
little cities within themselves. Indeed, we find much 
of interest in the production capacity and methods of 
these European factories, as well as in the finished 
candies which are popular among the various na- 
tionalities. 

The enormous tonnage of some of the candy and 
chocolate production centers in Europe is explained 
by the fact that, in addition to the sweets for their 
own countrymen, they are producing for a vast export 
trade. For example, England, with a population of 
but 37 millions, has as its consumers a population of 
about 500 millions. Likewise, Holland, with a pop- 
ulation of only a little more than 8 million people, 
produces ten times more chocolate and confectionery 
than its own little country can consume. The balance 
goes to the colonies, which have a population of about 
60 millions. 

It is natural that each nation should favor its own 
candies, which are made to suit the tastes acquired 
by the people through the years. Consequently, we 
find a prejudice against certain flavors that happen to 
be popular in the United States, while on the other 
hand the Americans do not like some European candies. 
Thus, few Europeans care for the popular American 
flavor of lime, and most Americans—espeeially the 
children—object to the highly seasoned European 
flavors; such as Cognac and Woodruff. 

In all the Continental countries, there are several 
types of candies which are made in rather extensive 
varieties. I have particular reference to the chocolate 
covered cordial filled candies. Different countries seem 
to specialize on certain spirited liqueur cordials. Al- 
though in this country some people seem to enjoy them, 
candies containing alcohol are prohibited by our Pure 
Food and Drug Act. In Europe, special machinery 
has been evolved for the manufacture of these candies. 
This equipment is necessary in order to retain the 
bouquet, aroma and the high volatile alcohol while 
the goods are hot and being cast in starch. These cor- 
dials are made in a number of different shapes ; and the 
various designs, wrappings, and packings of these 
very enjoyable candies are quite extensive. 
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ONE of the most interesting factories in Europe—The Freia Choco- 
lade Fabrik, at Oslo, Norway. This is one of the many remark- 
able modern confectionery plants in the different countries of 
Europe discussed in the adjoining article by Mr. Spoehr. Among 
them are the following: Svenska Chocolade Fabrik in Ljunsbro. 
Sweden; Trumpf in Berlin, Germany: Dr. Soldan in Nuremberg. 
Germany: Rowntree & Co., Lid., York, England: Cadbury Bros. & 
Fry. Ltd., Bournville, England; Bensdorf in Amsterdam, Holland: 
Ringer in several cities of Holland; Lindt-Spruengli near Zurich, 
Switzerland; and Lecocq in Brussels, Belgium. 


Marzipan (almond paste) candies are also featured 
widely throughout Europe. The machinery used for 
this type of confection closely resembles chocolate 
machinery, and in many of the European factories one 
can see marzipan departments which are readily com- 
parable to large chocolate departments. Although these 
candies are known in America, there is not nearly as 
much consumed as in the Continental countries. 

Now let us consider some of the highlights among 
the candies and plants in a number of these interesting 
countries individually. 


England 


It is entirely understandable that in England, with 
its splendid traditions and background, there would 
be candies which have been made according to recipes 
which are hundreds of years old. As a matter of fact, 
isn’t it true that “sweetmeats” had much of their early 
development in England? At any rate, one does see 
such an infinite variety of candies or sweets, as they 
are called in the British Isles, that it would be difficult 
to enumerate them all. 

Every British manufacturer of any magnitude seems 
to make some type of toffees. Their popularity in 
Great Britain is well known, and their quality has 
become world famous. In discussing the manufacture 
of English toffees with some of our British friends, 
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they admitted that they believed the secret of the flavor 
lay in their choice of sugars. One manufacturer told 
me that they have at least eighteen grades of sugar 
from which to choose in achieving that particular “come- 
hither” toffee flavor. Another factor which has made 
possible the tremendous productson and sale of English 
toffees has been the remarkable wrapping machines 
that have been developed in Great Britain. 

In no other country can one see such a variety of 
licorice flavored candies. Among them is a licorice 
mixture containing pieces made in various shapes, 
sizes, and colors. This same type of mixture is now 
finding favor in the American syndicate stores. 

Of course, the British have a distinctive line of 
moulded chocolates. But we must not overlook their 
justly famous gum arabic jujubes which they ship to 
all parts of the world. They are unexcelled in flavor, 
color, and clarity. 

Hard candies are among other favorites. One well- 
known firm ships hard candies to every part of the 
world, and has devised a sales idea which seems to 
be quite appealing, featuring Barley Sugar Candies. 
Most of the filled hard candies in England are made 
on machinery which was originally created in Ger- 
many. 

British manufacturers have made very rapid strides 
during the past few years. Their progress is reflected 
in the remarkable efficiency of their candy machinery 
and also in their large volume of production. In their 
merchandising methods, a great deal is patterned after 
the American ideas. 


Belgium 


An American visiting candy plants on the Continent 
soon becomes aware of the atmosphere of craftsman- 
ship that we have learned to associate with the higher 
priced European confections. 

There are several plants in Belgium which manufac- 
ture very fine types of confections. Generally speaking, 
these may be divided into moulded .chocolates (both 
solid and filled), hard candies, panned candies (or 
dragees, as they are called over there) marzipan, and 
jujube candies. The consumers in all these countries 
seem to prefer the flavor of licorice in the jujubes as 
well as in a number of other types of candies. The 
enormous quantity of licorice flavored candies con- 
sumed in Europe is amazing. I am surprised that this 
flavor has not been more exploited in the United States. 

I think one could put the finest types of chocolates 
made in Belgium on a par with those made in Holland 
and Sweden. Personally, I have not seen greater care 
exercised anywhere in the manufacture of exquisitely 
fine chocolates than was the case in Sweden. 


Holland 


Holland, of course, manufactures some wonderfully 
interesting cocoas and chocolates. This is recognized 
by a great number of firms in the United States that 
successfully import from Holland some of their fine 
solid moulded chocolates. In Holland they are just 
beginning to become jelly candy conscious. 

Europeans seem to regard chewing gum as a con- 
fection particularly for the sport world, and while as 
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yet the consumption does not nearly approach anything 
like the quantity consumed in America, I noted one 
firm in Holland that does a wonderful business in 
candy coated or panned chewing gum. The company 
has a substantial export trade besides its national dis- 
tribution of the product. 

Among the outstanding candy flavors produced in 
Holland, I was impressed with their exquisite rasp- 
berry. Another flavor which seemed much better than 
[ have noted anywhere else was the gooseberry. 

In regard to merchandising in Holland, I did not see 
any of the fine retail candy shops which prevailed in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Sweden. 


Switzerland 


Switzerland, as we know, has long had the justly 
enviable reputation of making the highest standard of 
moulded chocolates; but at present this industry is 
somewhat in the doldrums, due to the high tariff walls 
and other economic conditions which have nearly 
paralyzed about 90 per cent of the Swiss chocolate 
export trade. 

One might say that Switzerland is the most inter- 
national country in Europe. Accordingly, their candies 
are expressive of all the tastes of the surrounding 
countries. The Swiss are keen to adopt outstanding 
candies of any country. For instance, in all the better 
establishments they manufacture the famous Monte de 
le Mar nougat, which really is a French confection. 
It is as different from our American conception of 
nougat as night is from day. This nougat is of light. 
slightly moist consistency, and has a short, but not 
grained, texture—hence will not stick to the teeth. It 
has a delicious flavor, due partially to honey. At Easter 
time the versatile confectioners slice this nougat into 
intriguing shapes; such as chickens, ducks, rabbits, etc. 

At the Brussels Fair I saw this nougat candy fea- 
tured in big blocks, for great quantities of this delicious 
confection are also made in Belgium. People buy it in 
chips, similar to the way we used to handle the old- 
fashioned pan taffy. 

Switzerland, in many respects, is the most ideal 
country in Europe in which to live. The people enjoy 
a great sense of freedom. There are no very rich 
people and none very poor, but everybody seems to 
live comfortably and peacefully. Aside from a few 
very large chocolate plants, most of the confectionery 
factories are small, having possibly 15 to 50 workmen. 
The Swiss obtain good prices for their candy—I 
might say from 75c to $2.00 per pound—and these are 
so priced that the dealer and the manufacturer make 
a very satisfactory profit. The materials are first class 
and the work shows expert craftsmanship. The work- 
ers do not labor in such great haste that they sacrifice 
the care necessary to the production of quality mer- 





chandise. 

I recall one small manufacturer at Hinwil, near 
Zurich, who has what one might almost liken to a 
movie stage set-up. Picture, if you will, this little 
plant located in a small community high up in the Alps. 
You drive up to a beautiful, substantially built house, 
in front of which is an enormous pine tree probably 
a hundred years old. You are invited to drive around 
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“NEVER before had I seen such splendid, healthy, and industrious 

personnel,” Mr. Spoehr declares, referring to the workers of the 

Freia Chocolate Factory in Oslo, Norway. “The floors and walls 

of this plant, mostly of tile, are immaculately clean—as were the 

uniforms of the employees.” Above is one of the Freia packing 

rooms, which is characteristic of the modern European candy fac- 
tories in layout for straight line production. 


to the rear of the house, where there is an immaculate 
little factory in which they turn out candies of an 
individuality that would make many confectioners 
envious. In this well equipped little plant they make 
everything from cordial filled hard candies to jujube 
cough drops. Every candy maker here is a craftsman 
and a gentleman in his own name. This is likewise 
true in other Swiss factories, and it is not unusual to 
see them going to church on Sunday in a frock coat 
and high hat. The proprietors have such a close re- 
lationship with their employees that the most har- 
monious spirit of fellowship and good-will seems to 
exist. 

The Swiss are an understanding people, and their 
spirit of hospitality is so cordial that it is not unusual 
to be invited to their home after a conference to par- 
take of some delightful refreshments, including deli- 
cious Neuchatel wine. 


In one of the interesting ancient cities of Switzer- 
land is a factory which is specializing in pan work, or 
dragees. The panned goods manufactured by this plant 
have a gloss as beautiful as any I have ever seen. The 
gloss is produced entirely by their manipulation of the 
sugar. Besides the attractive appearance, this finish 
has the advantage of not being affected by humidity 
or heat. I have kept some of these beautiful pan 
candies for over a year, and they proved to be just as 
tempting as when they were first made. 

The Swiss and French, and some German firms, are 
developing a number of new confections made with 
so-called waffle dough. This is somewhat different 
from the waffles or waffle dough pieces we see in this 
country. Over there they make them with milk or 
cream and eggs; of course, they taste entirely different. 
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In some cases these waffles are used flat, in sandwich 
style, and various layers of confections are placed be- 
tween them. At other times the rolls are filled with 
chocolate. One of the large Swiss firms has built up 
a considerable production on a waffle roll, crisp and 
delicate, which is filled with its finest chocolate. Lindt- 
Spruengli are outstanding in this latter confection. 


Germany 


From a technical manufacturing standpoint, Ger- 
many might be considered “tops”. Every candy ma- 
chinery firm that I visited was working full time, and 
in some instances two and three shifts a day. 
machines are shipped all over the world. 

Today, of course, there is apparent to the visitor a 
somewhat different spirit than existed fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Should I say that the Germans are not as 
big-hearted as they used to be? At any rate, it is 
much more difficult to gain access to the confectionery 
plants. Some of these institutions are perfectly mam- 
moth in size; I recall one in Berlin which rivals any- 
thing in the United States. Many of these firms have 
retail establishments or so-called “conditoreien” which 
seat from 100 to 500 people. The candies on display 
cover a wide range in price; and I was impressed with 
the characteristic German painstaking care which was 
revealed in the confections within the different price 
ranges. 


These 


Denmark 


I think one should classify Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Finland as the Scandinavian countries, al- 
though Finland properly might not wish to be classed 
with the others. 

In all these countries it is perfectly amazing to see 
how flag conscious they are, even the little houses in 
the country having their own flag poles. At any ex- 
cuse of a holiday, of which there are a great many, the 
people proudly hoist the national flag. In a general 
way, the designs of the flags of these countries, though 
not the colors, are very similar. In all these countries 
there is the greatest harmony and understanding, ap- 
parently increasing as one gets away from the Rhine. 
But, of all these people, it is generally admitted that 
the Danes are the happiest. As suggested in a previous 
article, Denmark buys most of her candies from Eng- 
land, who is such an excellent customer of her dairy 
products. 


Sweden 


Sweden and Norway work together considerably, 
with the result that a number of candy plants have 
branches in one country or the other. 

I have not seen a finer factory anywhere than I 
found in Ljunsbro, a small city in Sweden, where they 
had an amazing automatic factory control in the office. 
In this plant, which makes chocolates under the name 
of “Cloetta”, I saw chocolate machinery unequalled 
in size anywhere. 

The reception accorded visitors in the Scandinavian 
countries is of a kind which we might do well to imitate 
in the United States. 

As we drove up in our car before this plant, the 
gates opened automatically by means of radio control. 
Upon entering the plant there was a reception room 
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worthy of General Motors. In most of these European 
plants one is not taken into the working office but each 
executive has a reception room of his own, into which 
the guest or caller is invited. Within fifteen minutes 
after arriving at this plant there were five superin- 
tendents, or “Engineers”, as they are called in North- 
ern Europe, present for the conference. 

It is understood in all these countries that everyone 
speaks at least one language besides his own. As a 
matter of fact, in Denmark it is a rule that each police- 
man must speak one foreign language besides Danish. 

At this meeting there were these five “Engineers”, 
all of whom could speak either German or English in 
addition to his native tongue. It was therefore not 
necessary for me to use my rather questionable Swed- 
ish; but I had to carry on my part of the conversation 
in both English and German, repeating every word. 

This same factory mentioned above is situated in 
the center of Sweden and has its own radio broadcast- 
ing station of 25,000 kilowats. Would that we could 
have more factories in this country of that type. A 
great many of the candies produced by such firms evi- 
dence the most painstaking care, expressed in individ- 
uality and handicraft such as we can hardly afford to 
put into our candies here. 

Sweden has some beautiful confectionery stores in 
modern design, where one can obtain a great variety 
of the most wonderful “sweets”. 

Norway 


In the wonderful little country of Norway, with less 
than a three million population, Olso, the capital, alone 
has about five good-sized plants. The largest is Freia 
Chocolade Fabrik, which is one of the most interesting 
factories in Europe. For fear of appearing facetious, 
I will but briefly mention that never before have I seen 
such a splendid, healthy, and industrious personnel as 
I witnessed in this plant. Where else could one see 
such an array of naturally beautiful blonds with nat- 
urally pink cheeks? The floors and walls of this plant, 
mostly tile, were immaculately clean; as were the uni- 
forms of the employees. Personally, I think such 
orderliness and neatness must be expressed in the mer- 
chandise. 


Finland 


In Finland’s capital, Helsinfors, there is but one 
very large plant, named Carl Fraser, an institution 
worthy of a separate article. On account of the diffi- 
culty in getting corn syrup, these people have installed 
a small plant of their own where they make their syrup 
out of potatoes. It is a really beautiful product— 
crystal white—and produces excellent confections. This 
manufacturer has built a reputation on his so-called 
Marmalades, which are similar to those originating in 
Russia. Because of the friendlier relationship between 
Finland and the other Scandinavian countries, Carl 
Fraser has built up a great business on this type of 
candy. Personally, I do not think that the European 
Marmalades compare in eating quality or flavor to our 
better American gum drops, but these Marmalades 
have a finish or glaze which is the fizest of its kind 
that I have ever seen. 

This man, Fraser, has practically a monoply on the 
candy business in Finland, and besides his factory he 
operates a retail candy store, tearoom, coffee shop and 
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Retail Confectioners Meet 
In Cleveland May 19 to 21 


THE Associated Retail Confectioners of the United 
States will hold their 21st Annual Convention at the 
Statler Hote!, Cleveland, May 19 to 21, and not on 
May 23 to 25 as announced in our February issue. 

According to W. D. Blatner, Secretary, many of the 
retail firms will have displays of candies at the con- 
vention. An extensive program is being planned. 

The Association will again have an open forum dur- 
ing the convention. Members are requested to submit 
to the Secretary subjects pertaining to the retailing or 
manufacturing of candy, or the operation of depart- 
ments, which they desire to have discussed during the 
open forum sessions. 





restaurant which for beauty of appointments rivals any- 
thing in New York City. 

So much could be said about the candies and man- 
ufacturers in these countries that a book might well 
be written upon each country. But if this article will 
just stimulate investigation by our manufacturers and 
inake them realize that wherever we go there is an 
opportunity to glean knowledge and widen one’s hori- 
zon, it will accomplish its point. May I quote one of 
the apostles, “Investigate everything, keep that which 
is best”. 


L. M. Gimbal Heads 
Western Association 


L. M. GIMBAL, of Gimbal Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., was elected President of the Western Con- 
fectioners Association at its 22nd Annual Convention, 
held at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, 
the last week in January. Mr. Gimbal succeeded R. W. 
Kaneen, of Christopher Candy Co., Los Angeles, who 
had served two terms. 

The convention sessions centered around the major 
problem of profits, with its ramifications in such other 
subjects as legislation, rising costs of materials, higher 
wages, and the jobber distribution problem. President 
Kaneen, in his address, declared that each firm should 
first look to itself before blaming others for the chaotic 
conditions of the industry. He also stressed the ne- 
cessity of keeping the wholesaler in the picture and 
urged cooperation of the manufacturers in considering 
sound methods of distribution. 

Tom Payne, President of the N. C. A., represented 
the national association at the convention. 

A very thorough program was arranged, with dis- 
cussions by a number of the members. 

Reports of the Zone Chairmen were given by the 
following: Harry Brown, Puget Sound Zone; Roy 
Gimbal, Northern California Zone; Leon Sweet, Utah- 
Idaho Zone; and A. C. Baker, Colorado Zone. 

Discussions of the members by product groups were 
reported by George Cardinet, of Cardinet Candy Co., 
for the Bar Group; Walter Eggert, of Bishop Candy 
Co., for the Bulk Goods Group and A. C. Carrington, 
of Miss Saylor’s, for the Package Group. 

Serving with President Gimbal for the coming year 
will be Walter Eggert, Vice President; and Charles 
Adams, Secretary-Treasurer. The convention was re- 
ported by Walter K. Louis. 
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The Skylounge of United Air Lines over New York. 


Confections Served 
On De Luxe Air Liners 


ROOF that air travelers certainly have a sweet 

tooth is reflected in the announcement that passen- 
gers traveling on the new de luxe coast-to-coast serv- 
ice of United Air Lines in 1937 will consume 1,100,- 
000 mints and candies. A new $3,000,000 fleet of 
Mainliner transvorts have just been placed in service 
by United and, in connection with these new planes, 
the air line has organized its own dining service de- 
partment. Headed by Donald Magarrell, the world’s 
first maitre dairlines, this department will supervise 
the preparation and serving of the 450,000 meals that 
will be served on United planes this year. 

Passengers traveling on these twelve-ton, three- 
miles-a-minute planes have already commented that 
the United meals are the longest in the world, there 
being 200 miles between soup and mints! United’s 
corps of 150 stewardesses have been trained to serve 
twenty-one hot iull-course dinners from a_ galley 
three by six feet in dimensions, in an hour and ten 
minutes. Commissaries and kitchens are being estab- 
lished at a!l key terminals from coast-to-coast to care 
for the complimentary food service. 


Chewing gum is still popular amongst airfarers, 
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Luxurious dining in 
United’s Skylounge. 


It's 200 miles from soup 

to mints in the meal serv- 

ice of this Chicago-New 
York plane. 





United officials assert, avd more than 500,000 pieces 
of gum (Wrigley’s PKs) will be given to passengers 
this year. The 1937 food service of United Air Lines 
is indeed a far cry from the meals served in the early 
days of air transportation, when potato chips, cheese 
sandwiches, apples and candy bars were the menu of 
the day. 

Special candies are provided on United planes on 
holidays. Chocolate turkeys are in order on Thanks- 
giving Day, and another example is the heart-shaped 
chocolate-covered mint served on Valentine’s Day. 

The pride of the Mainliner fleet is the de luxe Sky- 
lounge, which is now in non-stop service between 
Chicago and New York. It is the world’s first extra 
fare plane, an increase of three per cent being noted 
for Skylounge tickets. The Skylounge Mainliner ac- 
commodates fourteen passenger in a cabin large enough 
for twenty-one standard chairs. Each passenger has 
a large-overstuffed swivel chair and sponge rubber 
footstool, and he enjoys a hot meal from a large table. 
Real linens, silverware, and chinaware are used. 

Large quantities of specially designed paper and 
parchment containers and wrappers are used by United 
Air Lines to facilitate the mea! service and to insure 
cleanliness. For United's new Skylounges, a total of 
328 pieces of equipment, such as cups, plates, napkins 


and containers, are used to serve fourteen meals—il!us- 
trating the complicated routine practiced to give pas- 
sengers a hot meal of hotel quality. 
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Highlights Set for N. C. A. Convention 
COMMITTEES ANNOUNCE PLANS—EXPOSITION NEARS SELL-OUT 


AarancemMents are being made for 
one of the biggest conventions and expositions in the 
history of the confectionery and allied industries, to 
be held at the Palmer House in Chicago, May 24 to 28! 

The vital problems now confronting candy manufac- 
turers wil! be dealt with in specified sessions scheduled 
on the 54th Annual N. C. A. Convention program, 
according to plans outlined in a recent meeting of the 
convention committee heads and other members called 
by President Thomas J. Payne. 

Concurrent with the Convention will be held the 
14th Confectionery Industries Exposition, which will 
be a complete sell-out when the doors open to exhibit 
visitors. All of the available space in the hotel! has 
been leased for the Show, according to Roberts Everett 
Associates, the management. 

In addition to the business drawing cards, attractive 
entertainment is being planned that will make the 
Palmer House the center of confectionery activity dur- 
ing the last week of May. 

Among those responsible for planning the conven- 
tion who were in attendance at the meeting held Feb- 
ruary 27 with President Payne in Chicago were: 

Herbert G. Ziegler, General Convention Chairman ; 
J. Louis Rubel, Program Committee Chairman; B. H. 
Goodman, Dinner-Dance Committee Chairman; Will 
Reed, Ladies Entertainment Committee Chairman; E. 
J. McGarry and Seymour Soule, Members of Program 
Committee ; and Secretary M. F. Burger. 

Highlights of the program outline and other features 
planned by these convention leaders are given below: 


Program Outline 


Registration Fees: $5.00 for active members, as- 
sociate members and non-members who attend ses- 
sions. No registration fee for ladies. All paid 
registrants have the privilege of visiting the ex- 
hibition. The exhibition will also be open to visi- 
tors as determined by the Exposition Committee. 

Reception Committee: A Reception Committee 
will be established, headed by the Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, Mr. Bob McCormack. 
The function of this committee will be to make 
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members acquainted when registering for the con- 
vention. 

Associate Members’ Session: To be held at 2:00 
p. m., Tuesday, May 25. The entire program for 
that afternoon will be devoted to production. It is 
designed for factory superintendents and produc- 
tion personnel. This session, which will be under 
the auspices of the Exposition Committee, has been 
conducted as a Production Men’s Forum in recent 
years. 

Wednesday, May 26: The entire session will 
tentatively be devoted to distribution problems. 

Thursday Morning, May 27: Legislative session 
to be scheduled for 10:00 a. m. and to be held un- 
der the auspices of the Legislative Committee. 
This will be an executive session, during which 
other business will be transacted, 

Thursday Afternoon, May 27: The afternoon 
session may be devoted to such subjects as the 
Robinson-Patman Law, State Fair Trade Acts 
(Resale Price Maintenance Agreements) and, pos- 
sibly, other subjects. 

Dinner-Dance: The Dinner-Dance will be held 
on Wednesday, May 26. Admission will be $5.00 
per person. 


Big Exposition 


Upwards of 60 makers and suppliers of basic 
materials and equipment for the confectionery in- 
dustries will have exhibits to show the latest and 
best for factory production. J. Edward Rowe, 
President of Ross & Rowe, Inc., New York, is 
Exposition chairman. Many of the leading com- 
panies in the field will be represented, including: 


Exposition Exhibitors 

Walter Baker & Co., Inc., Dorchester, Mass.; General Foods 
Sales Co., New York City; Burke Products Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; General Foods Sales Co., New York City; Clinton Com- 
pany, Clinton, Ia.; T. C. Weygandt Co., New York City; The 
Nulomoline Co., New York City; The Pilliod Cabinet Co., 
Swanton, O.; The American Machine & Foundry Co., New 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Keynotes to Center Around 
Jobber Relations, Public Re- 
lations, and Unified Industry 


*By THOMAS J. PAYNE 


President, National Confectioners’ Association 


Cs. INVENTIONS, like coming events, cast 
their shadows before them. A convention is naturally 
a reflection of the history of an industry for the pre- 
ceding year and is colored by events, political, legisla- 
tive and commercial, that have affected it. An industry 
as large as candy (the eighth largest food industry ) 
cannot possibly be indifferent to the stirring events that 
have vibrated vertically through all business during the 
past year. Candy cannot stand losing large hunks of 
its territory, as China lost Manchuria, or, by internecine 
strife, lay itself open to penetration by other food 
products. 

The Candy Industry realizes it cannot grow and 
prosper in competition with other food industries that 
are maintaining a solid front to its public unless it is 
solidly united, too. Happily, this unifying process has 
been going on. 

This is the reason there has been more talk in candy 
circles about Jobber Relations and Public Relations 
than ever before, and our coming convention will nec- 
essarily take its color from these necessities that are 
forced upon the candy business. 


“Town Hall Meeting” to Include 
Delegates of All Types Distributors 


We expect all of the various, and frequently con- 
flicting, channels through which candy flows from the 
manufacturer to the consumer to be represented by dele- 
gates at the next convention at a “Town Hail Meeting.” 
For the first time in history, our industry will off- 
cially recognize all the elements that go to make an 
industry. These elements are composed of every com- 
pany or individual who makes a living wholly or par- 
tially from the candy business. There are retailers 
who can buy and sell many manufacturers. Their 
thoughts about the Candy Industry are just as impor- 
tant as any manufacturer’s. 

Increasing efficiency of production has swept ahead 
of consumption and there has not been any great un- 
derstanding of just how this extra candy is going to 
reach the consumer. 

The question of how candy flows to the consumer 
and how the channels can be straightened out to convey 
larger quantities of candy to the consumer has been 
forced upon the industry through this efficiency in pro- 
duction. These channels of distribution (wholesale con- 
fectioners, wholesale tobacco and candy jobbers, whole- 
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sale grocers, wholesale druggists, retailers and chain 
stores) have not clearly understood their various func- 
tions and from time immemorial have been at logger- 
heads with each other. It is hoped that a better under- 
standing between them and the candy manufacturers 
will bring efficiency in the distribution of candy, and 
that they will lend themselves more readily to the needs 
and purposes of the candy manufacturer and to each 
other. 


Candy Industry as a Unit 


So, at the next convention, manufacturers will be led 
to think of their industry not in relationship to their 
competitors, but in their relationship to the industry as 
a unit. 

Yet there will be plenty of new material for manu- 
facturers who are production minded. The latest in- 
ventions in machinery and the newest discoveries in 
the laboratory will make the next convention exceed- 
ingly interesting to superintendents. Every manufac- 
turer should bring his superintendent to the convention 
to learn, for instance, about these troublesome enzymes 
and new production-speed-ratios. 

The next convention will be one of the most fasci- 
nating that has ever been held, and it would be a ca- 
lamity if any manufacturer were not on hand person- 
ally to be a part of this new movement that is affecting 
candy and all other industries, and to learn and feél 
his part in a great industry. Unless he were here, he 
would not be entirely capable of directing either the 
production or distribution of his products in tune with 
the rapidly changing conditions. 

All of these phases and modes of the industry have 
been studied by several very efficient committees that 
will run the 54th Annual Convention of the National 
Confectioners’ Association. 
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WACEINICAL LMNARATURIES DIGEST 


OF INTEREST TO THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 





Uses of Soybeans in Confectionery 


V. M. Noskresenskii and T. K. Do- 
bruinina. Proc. Inst. Sci. Research 
Food Inds. (Leningrad) 2, No. 2, 1. 
Soybean Milk, 23-31; IL. Soybean 
Cream, 31-4; 1/1. Soybean enzymes 
and their activity; N. V. Novo- 
tel’nov. Ibid. 34-40; 1V.. Using spent 
press cake from soybean milk in the 
chocolate industry. T. K. Dobruinina. 
Ibid. 40-7; V. Soybean pie. Ibid. 
48-9; VI. Simplified method for 
roasting soybeans with sugar. I. A. 
Obergard and E. G. Khaletskaya. 
Ibid. 50-5; VII. Preserving soybean- 
milk residue for use in making 
crackers. Ibid. 56-63. 





SOYBEAN milk is prepared by soaking the beans 
in water for two hours and then thoroughly emulsify- 
ing. Commercially, either the hulled or whole beans 
may be used. They are first ground and homogenized 
in water for at least one hour, then thinned with water 
and emulsified for at least thirty minutes. Pasteur- 
ization is effected at 80° C. for 15 minutes. Soybean 
cream is prepared by adjusting the water content of 
the emulsion, or by creaming the milk. The odorous 
principle of the bean is soluble in water and ether, and 
volatile with steam. The recommended pasteurization 
temperature inactivates the enzymes of the bean and 
the pasteurized product may be kept for several days 
without bacterial spoilage. 

Although the sensitivity of soya oil to oxidation and 
its liquid consistency at ordinary temperatures are ob- 
stacles to its successful use in chocolate recipes, these 
difficulties can be overcome and the. presscake from 
filtering soybean milk used to good advantage in choc- 
olate manufacture. Products of good quality may be 
made by blending with cacao butter, or with a cacao 
butter-substitute prepared by hydrogenating sunflower- 
seed oil. 

Soyabean-milk residues can also be sweetened and 
blended with residues from jam or jelly manufacture 
to make acceptable pie fillings. 


Cacao Shells as Food Material 


G. Pfeiffer. Biedermanns Zentr. B. 
Tierernahr. 8, 148-58 (1936). 





COMMERCIAL shells contained, on the average, 
15-18% of protein. Shells of Kamerun cacao con- 
tained 26%. The latter is distinguished by its aro- 
matic odor. The crude protein had a relatively high 
digestibility in each case, and this was not very much 
affected by roasting. The use of cacao shells as a 
source of protein is proposed. 
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Biological Action of Different Pure 
Substances on the Essential Oil 
Of the Mentha Species 


See guth il 
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K. Dinckler. Pharm. Zentralhalle 77, 
281-90 (1936). 





PEPPERMINT oil, widely used in pharmaceutical 
preparations as well as in candy, is something more 
than a flavor: it is a drug with pronounced biological 
properties. Not all of these properties, it would seem, 
are desirable. The toxicities of the individual 
components of the oil—methol, menthone, cineole, 
pulegone and menthyl isovalerate—were tested to de- 
termine their pharmacological values and the part 
which they play in the oil itself. The concentrations 
required to paralyze the muscles of the intestines were 
somewhat higher than were needed to paralyze the 
sense of taste, the effects (in both poisoning and par- 
alyzing powers) appears to be additive as far a; the 
intestines are concerned, and superadditive on the 
taste. Both the intestinal and the taste activities of 
peppermint are affected by variations in the compsasi 
tions of the different fraction of the oil. Thus, an 
increase in the menthone content wil! reduce the in- 
testinal activity while increasing that of taste. Menthol, 
on the other hand, does just the opposite for both activ 
ities . . .(makers of mint confections who employ high 
flavor concentrations as a means of offsetting flavor 
losses through evaporation on prolonged storage, would 
do well to investigate the pharmacological effects of 
their products on rats or human subject to determine 
their positidn in the matter.—Ed. ) 


The Vitamin Content of 
Canned Pineapple Juice 


N. B. Querrant, R. Adams Dutcher, 
Florence S. Tabor and Russell Ras- 
missen. J. Nutrition 11, 383-90 
(1936). 





THE vitamin content of canned pineapple juice 
has been determined to be (per ounce of juice): ap- 
proximately 30 Sherman units of vitamin A, 20 of 
vitamin B, 2.5 of vitamin G, and 40 international units 
of vitamin C. 


A New Sugar Hydrometer 


Curt Luckow. Dent. Zuckerind. 61, 
195-6 (1936). 


A NEW hydrometer is described, for determining 
the apparent content of dry substance in sugar and 
fruit syrups. The range is from 56-70 weight per 
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cent of sugar, divided into tenths of a degree. It is 
equipped with a thermometer reading up to 60° C. 
and a correction table for converting “apparent”’ into 
“true” dry substance. . Confectioners should find 
numerous uses for this instrument about the factory. 


Relationship of Lactobacillus Acidophilus 
To Dental Caries in Children During 
Experimental Feeding Candy 





Philip Jay, Faith P. Hadley, R. W. 
Bunting, and Martha Koehne. J. 
Am. Dental Assoc. 23, 846-51 
(1936). 





THESE investigators have made out a damaging 
case for candy, which the industry will do well to 
study, and, if possible, combat through equivalent re- 
search. ... In a group of 51 children kept for twelve 
months on a low sugar diet, 13 per cent developed 
clinical signs of active dental caries. But in only five 
months on a diet unrestricted as to candy, 44 per cent 
of this same group showed evidence of active caries, 
with 80 per cent showing an increase in the Lacto- 
bacillus Acidophilus count of their saliva. . . . This 
department believes that it would be possible to de- 
velop “tooth-safe” candies wherewith to combat the 
dangerous implications of this and similar disclosures 
in the dental publications. 


Does the Nature of Carbohydrates in Diet 
Influence Development and Condition? 
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» ville. Compt. rend. soc. biol. 121, 
1318-22 (1936). 





SEVEN test groups (white rats) were given diets 
each containing 63.5% of a single carbohydrate, to- 
gether with vitamin A, and the other elements scien- 
tifically established as necessary for a complete and 
balanced ration. The carbohydrates selected were the 
milk sugars: lactose, and galactose; ordinary sugar: 
sucrose, maltose ; dextrose ; levulose ; and dextrin. The 
animals on the milk sugar diets died in 8 to 10 days. 
the first 150 days. For the next 100 days their weights 
remained approximately stationary, except in the case 
of the levulose group which lost weight but did not 
die, and recovered if given dextrin. The dextrin-fed 
group had smooth healthy-appearing coats. The 
roughness of the hair increased in the order: maltose, 
sucrose, dextrose, levulose. The levulose-fed group 
presented a most miserable appearance, which increas- 
ing their vitamin A and B intake did not either pre- 
vent or improve... . 

Of manifest importance to the candy industry from 
a dietetic standpoint is the question of which sugars 
to use to improve the acceptability of their products. 
Corn syrup, which contains dextrins, maltose, and dex- 
trose, obviously receives a better rating in this study 
than dextrose alone, or than ordinary sugar. The poor 
showing of levulose is surprising, and it becomes a 
pertinent question whether nature’s close association 
of this sugar with dextrose (as in honey, invert, etc. ) 
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is not something more than fortuituous, the dextrose 
possibly supplying a means of improving the former’s 
utilization. 


Effect of Food Phosphatids on 
Chemical Composition of the Body 


A. K. Pickat, O. I. Kurtsina and 
N. S. Zenin. Voprosui Pitaniya 4, 
68-77. 

THE inclusion of lecithin in candy to improve the 
latter’s nutritive properties was referred to in these 
columns recently. Now comes a report on the effect 
of dietary lecithin additions upon the composition of 
the body. It would appear that when fed daily in 
conjunction with a mixed or fat-free diet, on the 
basis of 500 milligrams of the phosphatid per 100 
grams of body weight (about an ounce and a quarter 
for the average person), there resulted a storage of 
fat in the whole body, as well as in the individual 
organs, and an increased glycogen (reserve fuel sup- 
ply) in the liver and muscles. Thus, while one would 
hardly feed phosphatid-rich candies to the obese per- 
son or craver after slimness, the value of such prod- 
ucts in “building-up” regimes may be worthy of 
investigation. 


Permissible Improvement of Flavor of 
Conserve and Fruit Products 
By Lactic Acid 


Edward Jacobson. Braunschweig. 
Konswerven-Ztg. 1935, No. 10, 3-4. 


LACTIC acid is used as an acidulent in fruit prod- 
ucts. The fruit flavor is improved without intro- 
ducing undesirable side effects. (Purified lactic 
acid in liquid form is available in this country at low 
price, as a product of the corn refinery industry.— 
Editor. ) 


Determination of Bound Water in Hydro- 
philic Pectianic Substances by a 
Viscometric Method 


T. K. Gaponenkov., Colloid J. (U.S. 
S. R.) 1, 327-32. 





THE gelling powers of pectins are related to their 
capacity to bind water. “Hydration Numbers,” de- 
termined from the viscosities of the pectins by the 
method of Hatschedk, may be used as criteria for 
their jellying properties. 


Vitamin P: Flavanols as Vitamins 


Istvan Ruszynédk and A. Szent- 
Gyérgyi. Nature 138, 27 (1936). 


PROOF that vitamin research is safe while the let- 
ters of the alphabet are unexhausted is the discovery 
of Vitamin P. It is a substance closely related to 
Vitamin C, which cures pathological permeability of 
blood capillaries. The active substance appears to be 
a vegetable dye. It is found in Hungarian peppers, 
and lemon juice. It has been given the name: Citrin. 
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1936 Confectionery Sales 8% Above 1935 





Record Production 





SALES of. confectionery 
and ' competitive chocolate 


ANNUAL CANDY PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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to the study of monthly sales 
reports by the Foodstuffs Di- 1200 
merce. 1000 
The group of firms report- 
ing accounted for approxi- 
‘ 600 
of these products during the 
year. F. H. Rawls, Chief of 400 
the Division, stated that the 
accounted for by the volume 
of business transacted during 1929 
the fall-winter season, which 
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Corn Industries Research Foundation 














vision, Department of _Com- 
800 
mately 80% of the total sales 
increased sales were largely 
surpassed that of 1935 by 


12%. A report on volume of Candy production for 1936 surpassed 1929, according to the Corn Industries Research Foundation. 


production for 1936 was also 

released by the Corn Industries Research loundation, 
New York, indicating that the poundage of production 
in 1936 shattered all records, exceeding even the boom 
year of 1929. Total volume of production, according 
to the Foundation’s report, amounted to 1,829,700,000 
pounds, surpassing 1929 by approximately 150,000,000 
pounds. The adjoining chart indicates yearly produc- 
tion comparisons. 


Peanut Production 1924-1936 


A CHART of the production of peanuts in the 
United States for the years 1924 to 1936 has been re- 
leased by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington. 

The production of peanuts, harvested for nuts in 
the crop year of 1936 was 1,300,540,000 Ibs., which 
was slightly below that of 1935. The years 1935 and 
1936 were peak years for total production. 

The total exports for 1936 is 269,150 Ibs., shelled 
and unshelled. The total imports for 1936 were 502,- 
000 Ibs., in terms of peanuts in shell. 


Ferbo Company Moves Plant 
To Madison, New Jersey 


THE Ferbo Company, formerly at Bayonne, N. J., 
has moved its plant to Madison, where it will occupy 
a large modern building devoted to the manufacture 
of food specialties and fine flavorings for food manu- 
facturers. 

The company will be the only manufacturing enter- 
prise in this beautiful country city, noted for its cul- 
tivation of fine roses. The Ferbo farm of 250 acres 
in Green Village will be devoted to growing and pro- 
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ducing many of the raw materials used in its busi- 
ness. 


Kohnstamm Introduces New Flavors 

H. KOHNSTAMM & COMPANY, INC., New 
York and Chicago, has added three flavors in a new 
line consisting of an Imitation Pineapple, Rum and 
Butter, and Imitation Butter Scotch. All the flavors 
are reported to have met with success. 


New Rubberizing Compound 

A NEW rubberizing compound which requires ra 
primer has been introduced by Self-Vulcanizing Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago. It can be applied by dipping, spray- 
ing or by brushing. It is used as an insulator, water- 
proofer and a covering for tanks, tubs, pipes, and other 
materials. 


Dodge & Olcott Assemble Salesmen 

DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY, New York, recently 
held a series of meetings when their out of town salesmen 
and branch managers visited the home oftice. 

A banquet was held at the Lafayette. Guests of honor 
were Wm. G. Moore, Chicago, Manager, and F. C. Allen, 
company Treasurer, celebrating 50 years of service with the 
company. H. I. Cooper, Philadelphia Manager, was the old- 
est present, having completed almost 52 years with the firm. 


Monsanto Promotes Loeffler in New York 

A. T. LOEFFLER, who became associated with Monsanto 
Chemical Company in a sales capacity several months ago, 
has been appointed Assistant Manager of Monsanto’s Eastern 
District Office at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Mr 
Loeffler was formerly with Hooker Electro Chemical Co. and 
is well known in the chemical industry. 
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BIGGER BULK SALES 


with these improved low cost citrus pectin pieces 


Free samples prove they're more tender, stay kad one ~~ , 


Faster production, no drying room, mean lower costs. FOR 


HE way to increase bulk sales is with more refreshing flavor. CON F ECTI 0 « FE RS 


to step up quality without step- It lets you get a day’s run of goods 
ping up price. And the way to do that out in a day because it sets quickly. 
is to use the perfected jellifying in- No drying room is needed. Ideal for 
gredient: Exchange Citrus Pectin for packing. 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT 7“ ERS EXCHANGE 
Products Department, Sec. 205 
Ontario, California 
cept your offer to send us a — us 
sample of Exc a Citrus Pectin and to: 
las, Segether wi ith complete instruction manu al 


| 
Confectioners. To prove these advantages to your- x 
It makes clear, sparkling, tender, self at no expense, mail the coupon # 
fresh-keeping pieces— pieces with for free samples and complete cost and 
any desired degree of tartness, hence _ production information. |: 
| 

| 


Products Department 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 
189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Why Not Entrust Your 
AIR CONDITIONING and 


Cooling Conveying Problems 


to those specializing in this work 
for the candy industry. 


Progressive manufacturing confec- 
tioners are modernizing their plants 
to serve their customers better, to 
meet competition more easily and 
to reduce their manufacturing costs. 


Recommendations and_ estimates 
given without obligation. Circulars 
on “LUSTR-KOOLD” CHOC- 
OLATE COOLING CONVEYORS, 
“ECONOMY” AIR CONDITION. 
ERS and ECONOMY “BELT 
TURN” mailed upon request. 


Economy EQuipMENT COMPANY 
538 Pershing Rd. Chicago, Ill. 


John Sheffman Bakers Service Co. 
152 W. 42nd St. 507 E. 3rd St. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Modernize 


Your 
Factory! 


with 


ALL-STEEL 


Starch 
Trays 


No Splinters - No Nails 


Non-Slipping — Sanitary — Fireproof 


Will stack and work on moguls 
with wooden trays— 
permitting gradual replacement 


T. C. Weygandt Company 
167 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sole Distributors for United States 
Mfr’d under Pat. 1,994,664 (other patents 
pending) by Currie Mfg. Co., Chicago 








Summary of Raw Material 
Imports During 1936 


IMPORTS of cacao or cocoa beans into the 
United States during the twelve months of 1936 
ending with December amounted to 631,884,000 
pounds, valued at $33,001,000, compared to 606,311,- 
000 pounds, valued at $26,566,000, during 1935. 

Copra imports, however, decreased nearly a mil- 
lion pounds last year. The quantity imported dur- 
ing 1936 amounted to 364,493,000 pounds ($7,800,- 
000), compared to 454,134,000 pounds imported in 
1935 ($9,598,000). Copra imports in December, 1936, 
were 9,081,000 pounds, amounting to $243,000, com- 
pared to 45,747,000 pounds in December, 1935 
($899,000). Several factors operated to reduce the 
copra imports, among which were the smaller Phil- 
ippine production, the shipping strike on the Pacific 
coast, and the stronger European demand. 

Coconut oil imported from the Philippine Islands 
during 1936 were slightly under 1935. The 1936 
quantity totaled 322,050,000 pounds ($12,226,000), 
compared to 353,396,000 pounds ($12,576,000), dur- 
ing 1935. December, 1936, imports of coconut oil 
were about one-third less than the same month the 
previous year, although the dollar value was nearly 
the same, reflecting the increased price of the prod- 
uct. The volume of coconut oil imported during 
December, 1936, totaled 29,186,000 pounds ($1,451,- 
000), compared to 45,122,000 pounds ($1,646,000), in 
December, 1935. 

Cane sugar imports during 1936 were approxi- 
mately the same as in 1935. Dutiable sugar in 1936 
amounted to 4,037,759,000 pounds ($98,374,000), com- 
pared to 4,102,770,000 ($81,478,000) in 1935. A big 
increase, however, was noted in the December, 1936, 
dutiable sugar imports over those of 1935; viz., 
176,124,000 pounds ($4,521,000), compared to 72,- 
362,000 pounds ($1,547,000) for December, 1935. 


Hard Candy and Fondant 
(Continued from page 28) 
lated cases, it will be interesting to compare analytica! 
values obtained on two fondant types: 
“Short” “Tough” 
Cream Cream 
Moisture 10.20% 9.89% 
Reducing sugars before inversion 8.03 8.40 
Reducing sugars after inversion. 93.07 85.21 
Sucrose 72.97 
Polarization at 87°C ie +15.7°V. 

In the short cream it is apparent that no corn syrup 
has been used. This is deduced from the fact that 
moisture, reducing sugars before inversion, and su- 
crose total more than 99%. The amount of reducing 
sugars present before inversion indicate added invert 
syrup or cream of tartar conversion. The latter as- 
sumption is unlikely, for it is extremely hard to regu- 
late inversion of large batches in this manner. It is 
assumed, therefore, that an invert syrup with an aver- 
age of 70-75% sugar solids has been employed. Our 
reconstructed formula will then show 

Sucrose 
Invert syrup (75% solids) 
Color and flavor to suit. 

By way of explanation, it is necessary to show how 

80.79% sucrose found will indicate approximately 90 
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601 West '26th Street 


Boston Chicago 





BUTTER is 


a delicious flavor 
in candies, yet it is 
expensive to use. 


BUTTER AROMA IMITATION 


stable 
concentrated 
economical 


A TRUE SCHIMMEL PRODUCT 


SCHIMMEL & CO., Inc. 





such 


bd New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Toronto 








pounds of sucrose used in the formula. It first must 
be remembered that sucrose is weighed in a relatively 
dry form, while the cream examined showed more 
than 10% moisture. Basing our assumption on this 
fact, we find that the finished fondant contains 7.7% 
more moisture than that accounted for in the invert 
syrup used, namely 2.5%. Since this is the case, the 
finished weight of fondant will be 107.7, and to deter- 
mine sucrose percentage 90 must be divided by this 
figure. This will lower sucrose percentage to approxi- 
mately 83, and process inversion of sucrose will ac- 
count for the excess above 80.79. In like manner we 
will find that the invert syrup, namely 10 pounds, con- 
tains from 70-75% sugar solids and when we divide 
these solids by 107.7 a reduction to 6.5-7.0% wil! be 
noted, thus leaving from 1 to 1.5% invert sugar due 
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to process inversion. Other small discrepancies are 
accounted for by moisture content of sucrose, the hy- 
dration of dextrose, and variation in fondant moisture. 

Considering the analytical data obtained on the tough 
cream, it will at once be apparent that corn syrup is 
present, since a half normal inverted solution, polar- 
ized at 87° C., gave a +15.7° V. reading. This when 
converted to 43° Be corn syrup indicates 18.6%. An- 
other indication that corn syrup was used is the sum 
of the moisture, reducing sugars before inversion, and 
sucrose, which totals 91.26. 

These data apply to the fondant as analyzed, which 
nearly always shows a moisture gain over the sugar 
and corn syrup used in the formula; therefore, we must 
approximate the formula on dry sugar and a corn 
syrup containing 17.5% moisture. Realizing that the 
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*‘Very Best’’ Belting and Specialties 
for the Candy Manufacturer 


FERY EST 
oss ELTING 


Special Glazed Enrober Belts in either 
single or double texture—white or black 
finish. 


Enrober Feed and Delivery Belts—sewed 
on the bias—especially constructed. 


Batch Roller Belts made of tubular wov- 
en material—edges reinforced and bound— 
with either tape or leather. 


Caramel Cutter Boards—improved con- 
struction—longer life. 


V. B. Products Mean Improved Construction 
and Longer Life at No Higher Prices 


VOSS BELTING & SPECIALTY CO. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














for 
PECTIN CANDIES 


COMPLETE ~ READY TO USE 


SPEAS MFG. CO.--K.C.MO. 





average confectioner will rarely weigh his batches in 
smaller divisional units than will be represented by a 
step-up of 2.5 pounds, we find 18.6 closer to 20 than 
any other value. We assume therefore that 20 pounds 
of 43° Be corn syrup has been used in the original 
formula, and then start back checking to determine 
the accuracy of the assumption. Finding the amount, 
namely 20%, reasonably correct, we next determine 
that such an amount will on!y contain 3.5% moisture. 
Therefore, the fondant contained 6.4% more moisture 
than that carried by the corn syrup. This would in- 
crease the finished weight of the fondant to 106.4 
pounds. Realizing that the sugar is added in a rela- 
tively dry state, the reconstructed formula would be 
set up as follows: 
80 pounds sugar 


20 pounds corn syrup (43°Be) 
Color and flavor to suit. 


Back Checking 


To compare these figures with those obtained upom 
analysis, percentages must be on the same moisture 
basis; therefore, the sugar is divided by 1064. The 
result is 75.2, which is higher than the sugar shown 
in the analysis but it must be remembered that some 
of it has been inverted in the cooking process. The 
20 pounds of corn syrup contain 7.2% reducing sugars, 
which when divided by 106.4 gives 6.76. The differ- 
ence between 8.40 and 6.76 is 1.64 and will be re- 
flected in the reducing sugars due to process inversion- 
Adding the values determined by the back-check, we 
find the sum of sucrose, reducing sugars, and moisture 
to be 91.85%, which is 0.6% higher but within a rea- 
sonable error. The formula was undoubtedly 80 sugar 
and 20 corn syrup. 

No figures will be given for the reconstruction of a 
formula for butter creams but a few words about the 
analysis itself wil! not be amiss. The fondant is inti- 
mately mixed for five successive times with anhydrous: 
acetone, which will remove the fat along with all 
moisture present. The acetone is then evaporated and 
the fat dried to constant weight and its percentage 
determined. In order that calculations will be com- 
parable for all succeeding batches, a fat value must 
be assumed for butter. This we have taken as a 
minimum of 80%, which is in compliance with the 
minimum set in the regulations governing the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. A Reich- 
ert-Meissl value will positively identify dairy butter 
A sugar determination before and after inversion is 
then made on the moisture free residue from the ace- 
tone extraction. Resulting percentages will be on a 
dry basis, but having determined moisture in the 
fondant, such values can be calculated to the original 
moisture content. With the reducing sugars, sucrose. 
and moisture it is a simple step to follow methods 
previously outlined for the reconstruction of formulae 
for short and tough creams. In general the butter 
creams will run on the “short” side but this will be 
positively identified by the foregoing procedure. And 
now having determined the fondant formula, it is 
only necessary to set up the amount of dairy butter. 
or other fat, found in the fondant to have a com- 
pletely reconstructed formula. 
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% IF THERE is one characteristic which, above 
all others, distinguishes Hooton’s Chocolate 
Coatings, it is their undeniable quality. Here 
are chocolate coatings that really “click” both 
with confectioners and with the consuming 
public. Outstanding flavor, unrivaled smooth- 
ness, fine appearance, never-varying uniform- 
ity ... it is for these reasons that so many con- 
fectioners who send their coated pieces into the 
highest-priced markets—where tastes are super- 
critical—are Hooton users. Write today on 
your firm letterhead for samples and full par- 
tieulars. 


HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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85 YEARS OF QUALITY 


KOHNSTAMN 


A standard bearer of quality to 
the Candy Industry. Diligent 
research and years of practical 
experience with an ear to the 
ground for future trends, has 
made the house of Kohnstamm 
the goal of those seeking qual- 
ity, dependability, and service. 
In line with past accomplish- 
ments we are proud to add three 
new members to our distin- 
guished family of fine flavors: 


BUTTERSCOTCH 
RUM & BUTTER 
PINEAPPLE 


H. KOHNOTAMM & CD., INC. 


3-93 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST.. CHICAGO 
837 TRACTION AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 


THE FIRST PRODUCERS OF 
CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 











ANALYSTS CONSULTANTS 


@ SCHWARZ 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in the 
Chemistry of 
Cacao Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


@ LIPEOMETER 


for determining Cocoa Butter 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, — INC. 


202 EAST 44TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Baby Ruth Plays Cupid 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY, 
two interesting little people to act as “ambassadors extraordi- 
nary” for its Baby Ruth bars. The Lilliputian romance that 
ripened into midget matrimony for Mr. and Mrs. Frank Del- 
fino—Frank and Sadie—started in 1934 at the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago. Sadie was employed at the 
Midget Village in charge of the Curtiss Baby Ruth Candy 


Chicago, has employed 


Midget honeymooners whose romance began in Baby Ruth Candy 
Store at World's Fair in Chicago, now on tour in pint-sized car. 


Store. Frank’s fondness for sweets led him to the midget 
candy counter—and thus to Sadie. They are now on their 
honeymoon in the South, and are combining business with 
pleasure, traveling in a pint-size Baby Ruth roadster. 


Netherlands’ Chocolate Leader Dies 

GERARD JEAN DROSTE, JR., President of the Manu- 
facturers of Cocoa and Chocolate in the Netherlands and 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of Haarlem, and 
President-Director of the S. A. Usines Droste, manufacturers 
of cocoa and chocolate, died December 27, 1936. He was 
known not only as a remarkab‘e industrialist but also for his 
fine personal qualities. 


British Industries Fair Held 


THE British Industries Fair, held in London from Feb- 
ruary 15 to 26, featured exhibits of interest to confectioners 
as well as other manufacturers. Among the exhibitors were: 
W. J. Bush & Co. and Monsanto Chemical Co. W. J. Bush 
& Co. showed a full range of terpeneless oils and concen- 
trated pure fruit juices and an exhibit of confectioners’ es- 
sences and harmless colors; Monsanto Chemical Company ex- 
hibited as a special feature their vanillin. 

Leipzig Spring Fair Held 

THE Leipzig Spring Fair was held February 28 to March 8. 
This famous old Fair includes raw materials and finished 
products of the chocolate and confectionery industries. 


Wrigley Estate Value Rises to 40 Millions 

THE final accounting in the estate of William Wrigley Jr., 
chewing gum manufacturer, was approved March 4 by the 
Probate Court in Chicago. At the time of Mr. Wrigley’s 
death, January 26, 1932, the estate was estimated to be worth 
from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. Rising market conditions 
have brought an increase in value of estate holdings approxi- 
mating $40,000,000. The final accounting disclosed the pay- 
ment of $7,841,920 in federal, state, and other taxes. 


Ambrosia Chocolate Names Gillette Vice President 

IRVING R. GILLETTE has been elected vice president in 
charge of sales of the Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. He will retain his position as secretary of the company. 
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GO. | CERTAINLY WISH 
| COULD GET SOME OF 
THEIR PEP AND ENERGY 
IN MY BUSINESS, 
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WHY DON'T YOU FOLLOW UP oN i 
THOSE CORN PRODUCTS ADS ? THEY 
OFFER TO PROVIDE YOU WITH SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR ADVERTISING. THEIR 
CERELOSE (PURE DEXTROSE), FROM WHAT 
| KNOW OF IT, IS A VERY FINE SUGAR. 
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S AN AMAZING PRODUCT! 
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THESE ARE VERY GRATIFYING >= 
REPORTS ! THE BEST I'VE » 
EVER HAD. THAT CERELOSE| © 87}; . 
SUGAR (PURE DEXTROSE) CERTAINLY) — * /< 


IT WAS SURE WORTH 
TRYING! OUR SALES 
HAVE JUMPED WAY 











YOU TOO, CAN DERIVE THE BENEFITS FROM USING CERELOSE (vextROSE), THE 


FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR, IN 


PRODUCT, 


WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION ON 


YOUR PART, JUST WRITE TO CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, CERELOSE DEPT. 


17 BATTERY PLACE. NEW YORK CITY AND A 


REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL. 
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PRINCIPLES OF RETAIL MER- 
CHANDISING.—An illustrated book 
' containing 213 pages which is divided 

into 17 chapters and index on the 
principles of retail merchandising. The 
book covers Types of Retailers, Store 
Location, the: Store and its Layout, 
Store Protection, Organization and 
Control, Personnel, Store Records and 
Books, Retail Credits and Collections, 
Expenses in Operation, Customer 
Service, Buying Technique, Pricing and 
Profit, Controlling Stock, Selling, Ad- 
vertising, and Research. 

This very useful book is written by 
J. Russell Doubman, Ph., Associate 
Professor of Marketing, University of 
Pennsylvania. Price $1.00 per copy. 
Issued by Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City. 


1937 DIRECTORY OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION OF CONSULTING 
CHEMISTS AND CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERS.—A directory of members, 
containing details about the work these 
consultants are prepared to undertake. 
—Issued by Association of Consulting 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
Inc., New York City. 

BEACH-RUSS ROTARY LIQUID 
PUMPS.—Bulletin 61.—A folder illus- 
trating rotary liquid pumps. Issued 
by Beach-Russ Co., New York City. 
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MONSANTO CURRENT 
EVENTS, FEBRUARY, 1937.—A 
brochure containing illustrations and 
news about the firm and its personnel. 
Issued by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BRAZIL NUT CONFECTIONS. 
—A booklet containing 56 formulas for 
bars, bulk goods, and piece goods. For 
wholesale and retail candy manufac- 
turers. Issued by Brazil Nut Adver- 
tising Fund, New York City. 


PRICE DIFFERENCES UNDER 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT. 
—A booklet containing January, 1937, 
report of price differences under the 
Robinson-Patman Act by the Com- 
mittee on Prices in Distribution. This 
report is in order for consideration by 
the Chamber’s next annual meeting. 
Issued by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


PROPOSED RESTRICTIONS 
ON PRICE-MAKING METHODS. 
—A booklet containing the January, 
1937, report of proposed restrictions 
on price-making methods by the Com- 
mittee on Prices in Distribution. This 
report is in order for consideration by 
the Chamber’s next annual meeting. 
Issued by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 


TAG SELF-OPERATING CON- 
TROLLERS—Bulletin No. 1142.—A 
bulletin describing the latest model of 
the TAG self-operating controller for 
temperature and pressure. This in- 
strument has many applications. Is- 
sued by C. J. Tagliabue Manufactur- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE HOUSE OF MAGNUS, MA- 
BEE & REYNARD “UNIFORM- 
ITY.”—A cleverly arranged, visible 
directory in color containing interest- 
ing cuts of the firm and sketches of 
the materials it manufactures, together 
with general information on each of 
its products. Issued by Magnus, Ma- 
bee & Reynard, Inc., New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED ODOR AD- 
SORBERS IN AIR CONDITION- 
ING.—A booklet covering the ques- 
tion of the cost of operating an air 
conditioning system. A set of tables 
show the savings which can be ef- 
fected by the use of “Consolidated 
Odor Adsorbers.” Issued by Consoli- 
dated Air Conditioning Corporation, 
New York City. 


THE NEW COLUMBUS SALES- 
CRAFT DISPLAY CASES.—A col- 
orful catalog illustrating and describ- 
ing new display cases with prices. 
Issued by The Columbus Show Case 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC., 
MARCH, 1937, WHOLESALE 
PRICE LIST.—Issued by Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., New York City. 


1936 REVIEW OF EXPORT 
TRADE IN SUGAR, CONFEC- 
TIONERY, AND NUTS.—A bulle- 
tin containing a recent review of the 
United States export trade in Sugar, 
Confectionery and Nuts during 1936 
with comparisons to 1935 and previous 
years.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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MAXIMUM 
Capacity 900 Ibs. 
Form 6-Style R-Twin Puller 


@ Minimum capacity 15 
lbs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft - boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 





REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 
Form 6—Style R Special low prices 
TWIN PULLER for all sizes and 


Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. styles. Write for in- 
each side. formation and prices. 














DISPLAY PULLEk: 


5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 
FORM O — STYLE A 


@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive, nicely finished 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
and prices. 
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@ All replacement parts in 
stock for immediate delivery. 








THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 


HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street +2 


New York, N. Y. 
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1S USED BY THE BEST PLANTS AND SHOPS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD TO WIN CUSTOMERS. 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE LIKE ITS FINE TASTE 
IN BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY GOODS. 
PRICE : #529 PER GALLON JAR, F.0.B., 
ANY POINT IN U.S.A. 








THE FERBO CO.~MADISON,N.J. 
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"1,000 Manufacturers Can't Be Wrong” 
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THE SIMPLEX CREAM FONDANT SYSTEM 


Will Increase Production—-Reduce Labor and Operating Costs-—Require 
Less Floor Space—Improve Quality 

Adaptable for cooking and cooling perfectly all types of Hand Roll 

or Cast Creams on limited or production basis. 

The “SIMPLEX” is now manu- | 

factured in several models (for 

cream fondant, toffees, grained 


Distributed by 
mints, and hard condics), a || SIMPLEX CONFECTIONERY 
daptable to your particular prob MACHINERY CO. 


lem and type of candy. 1] 
Sole Agents 


Manufactured by } 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY CO. || 15 Park Row New York City 


Write us for details. 
“Cutting Costs with a Simplex.” 
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Fannie May Co-Founder, 
Former Mrs. Archibald, Dies 


MRS. MILDRED KING ARCHIBALD HYDE, 57, co- 
founder of the Fannie May chain of candy stores in Chicago 
and other cities of [linois and Wisconsin, died February 25 
in her home at 854 Castlewood terrace, Chicago, following 
a brief i.lness. 

Mrs. Hyde was born in Chicago, the daughter of James 
H. King, a newspaperman. Her mother and brother, Charles 
King, operated a restaurant in the center of the newspaper 
district, and it was here that Mrs. Hyde received her training, 
which was later to prove helpful in the candy business. 

In 1901 she married H. Teller Archibald, who was then a 
reporter. In 1918, just after prohibition, Mr. and Mrs. Archi- 
bald opened their first store on LaSalle Street, opposite the 
LaSalle Hotel. In June, 1930, she was divorced from Archi- 
bald and several months later married Willis Orville Hyde, 
who survives. Mrs. Hyde is also survived by a brother, James 
H. King, and two sisters, Mrs. Joseph H. Ewing and Mrs. 
Michael C. Colbert. 


Frederick W. Rueckheim, Jr., Passes 

FREDERICK W. RUECKHEIM, JR., 63, President of 
the Cracker Jack Company, Chicago, died February 5 in his 
home at Tucson, Ariz. 

Mr. Rueckheim was born in Chicago. His father founded 
the company and was its president until his death three years 
ago, when the presidency passed to Harry C. Eckstein. Mr. 
Rueckheim became the head of the company upon the death 
of Mr. Eckstein in 1935. 

Surviving him are his widow, and a daughter, Mrs. Evelyn 
Griffin. 


CONVENTION EXHIBITORS 


(Continued from page 34) 

York City; Fred S. Carver, New York City; Harry L. Friend, 
Boston, Mass.; Ross & Rowe, Inc., New York City; Reynolds 
Metals Co., New York City; A. Klein & Co., Inc., New York 
City; Corn Products Sales Co., New York City; J. W. Greer 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Kromex Corporation, Cleveland, O.; United Chemical & Or- 
ganic Products Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. M. Maile, New York 
City; Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc., Woburn, Mass.; The Toy 
Kraft Co., Troy, O.; The Manufacturing Confectioner, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Union Confectionery Machinery Co., Inc., New York 
City; Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York City; Staley Sales 
Corporation, Decatur, Ill.; Warfield Chocolate Co., Chicago, 
Iil.; Schleicher Paper Box Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Economy 
Equipment Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; The American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., New York City; National Equipment Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; California Fruit Growers Exchange, Ontario, 
Calif. 

Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York City; Package Machin- 
ery Co., Springfield, Mass.; White-Stokes Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill.; Voss Belting & Specialty Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. M. Leh- 
man Co., Inc., New York City; International Confectioner, 
New York City; Pulverizing Machinery Co., Roselle Park, 
N. J.; Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.; American Lecithin 
Corp., Long Island City; Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill.; An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; John Werner & Sons, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mawer-Gulder-Annis, Inc., New Yerk City; 
Better Packages, Inc., Sheldon, Conn. 

Confectionery & Ice Cream World, New York City; St. 
Regis Paper Co., New York City; Burrell Belting Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Brazil Nut Advertising Fund, New York City; 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., Chicago, Ill.; Buhler 
Bros., Inc.,. New York City; Vacuum Candy Machinery Co., 
New York City; Confectioners’ Journal Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Savage’ Brothers Co., Chicago, Ill.; Modern 
Packaging, New York City; The National Sugar Refining 
Company of New Jersey, New York City; Penick & Ford, 
Ltd.. New York City; B. H. Bunn Co., Chicago, III. 
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LIFE SAVERS 
(Continued from page 25) 

Packaging, to LIFE SAVERS, is just as dramatic as 
“hole making.” Color experts have designed the labels 
and boxes with such precision that every package on 
display in a retail store fairly screams “Buy Me!” It is 
estimated that 75% of LIFE SAVERS sales are im- 
pulse purchases induced by the lure of the package. The 
life’s blood of the business is in its packing. 

Through the camera lens one of the LIFE SAVERS 
wrapping machines is projected on the screen and we 
are about to see the drop tablets being dressed for their 
retail debut. 

From a hopper on the wrapping machine, the LIFE 
SAVERS roll out in slots converging to the size of a 
package of LIFE SAVERS. Two metal fingers, quite 
as dexterous as your own index fingers, pick up the 
LIFE SAVERS.—Swish! A wrapping of waxed paper 
has sheathed the tablets—not once but twice. Two hot 
irons seal the ends, and the candies are snug in an air- 
tight wax petticoat. More metal fingers are waiting. 
Zip! Sparkling foil slips over the wax wrapper, and 
tucks itself in on each end. And lastly, the colorful 
label circles the package as a tiny stamp impresses a 
code date on the roll. 

The camera draws us to the meter on the machine, 
which ticks off the completed packages as they roll to 
the conveyor belt . one hundred packages a minute 
are being wrapped, sealed, labeled, and ready for final 
packing. 

Into each slim counter carton, 20 five-cent packages of 
LIFE SAVERS are packed. On movable belts—and we 
remember that we have seen no carts or wagons in 
the plant—the cartons are carried to the carton wrapper 
for the final touches. Over the entire carton two sep- 
arate wax wrappers are placed, the ends sealed by heat, 
and a date is imprinted on the outer wrapping. 

Why all this precaution in wrapping, we wonder. As 
our hand steals to the package of Cryst-O-mint in our 
vest pocket, and we taste the crisp, tangy flavor of the 
candy we realize that its richness and freshness can only 
be preserved by such care in wrapping. 

As the picture closes with the cartons of LIFE 
SAVERS swirling down spiral chutes to the shipping 
room, we get up from our seats, look at our impatient 
neighbor who now has the wisdom of ages in his eyes 
as he smiles and says: “If it hasn't a hole it isn’t a LIFE 
SAVER!” 


Confectioners’ Traffic Assn. Officers 
The new officers of the Confectioners Trafic Ass'n, com- 
posed of about 35 of the larger Middle West candy manu- 


facturers, are announced by A. E. Hueneryager, new secre- 
tary and treasurer of the association. M. E. Connelly, Curtiss 
Candy Co., Chicago, retired as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and O. L. Foxvog retired as secretary-treasurer. 

The new officers elected for the vear 1937 are: M. A. Eric- 
son, traffic manager, Shotwe!l Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Chairman Executive Committee; A. E. Hueneryager, Zion 
Industries, Inc., Zion, Ill., Secretary-Treasurer. The follow- 
ing, all of Chicago, were elected to membership on the Execu- 
tive Committee: M. E. Connelly, Curtiss Candy Co.; O. L. 
Foxvog, Williamson Candy Co.; P. J. Klein, Cracker Jack 
Co.; E. F. Pine, Bunte Brothers; C. J. Hafner, Reed Candy 
Co.; R. J. Reeds, E. J. Brach & Sons; J. H. Thrig, Schutter 
Candy Co. 
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This New LEHMANN Refiner 
Will **Step Up’ Your Plant... 


by Producing an output and fineness 


NEVER BEFORE attained in a single run. 


LEHMANN 
NEW 912 
5-ROLLER 
REFINER 


Quiet operation .. . No vibra- 
tion even under greatest strain 

. New roll desgin with effi- 
cient cooling even at maximum 
speed . . . Even transfer of 
chocolate insuring a uniform 
product . . . Comparatively lit- 
tle power required . . . Econ- 
omy in time, labor, space. 


The Standard for Quality” M ENMANN COMPANY, Ine. 


in Machinery Since 1834 250 West Broadway New York, N.Y 








) : OR Se. ae. Ge. < 
CRACK-LESS 


GLAZED COOLING TUNNEL BELTS 


FOR— 


LONGER LIFE 
MORE FLEXIBILITY 
BETTER BOTTOMS 
MORE PRODUCTION 


SPECIFY — 


BURMAK CRACK-LESS 


Made by the manufacturers of BURMAK 
Endless Feed and Bottomer Belts, Batch Roller 
Belts, Caramel Cutter Boards, etc. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


401 S. HERMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 
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“\\MORE THAN A HOTEL 


Ernest C. ROESSLER 
FREDERICK C. TEICH 
Managing Directors 


Atianrtic 


tvery advantage ot a 450 cooking and rare old 
fine hotel is yours | ROOMS | vintages that make 
when you stay at from lit the favorite of 
Hotel Atlantic | $ gourmands every 
plus the wonder. | ,,.5m"°.|where. Rates’ 
ful German from | 50 are moderate. 


CHICAGO 


Add These to Your Library 


on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many of these are ob- 
tainable in booklet form. 

They compose a large portion of the current literature of the 
industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable to accompany 
sales messages and also to add to their library of information 
on the candy and chocolate industries. 

Copies of the following are now available: 

“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES,” including 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George A. 
Eddington, Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory, Chicago, 
Ill.—5 cents each. 

“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FONDANT GOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.—20 cents each. 

“THE HOW AND WHY OF A THOUSAND ACCI- 
DENTS IN CANDY FACTORIES,” by Joseph E. Magnus. 
—5 cents each. 

“STEAM JET REFRIGERATION AS APPLIED TO 
THE CANDY INDUSTRY,” by John R. Moore.—5 cents 


each. 
“WHEN THEORY MEETS PRACTICE — COCOA. 
=". by Robert Whymper and C. P. Shillaber.—5 cents 


Also now available—“THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM,” a book by Robert be yen - —, 
authority on chocolate manufacture.—$2.50 pe 

“QUALITY CARAMELS ON A VOLUME. PRODUC. 
TION BASIS,” by Talbot Clendening.—10 cents each. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
400 W. Madison Street Chicago, III. 


nor 








CLARK STREET AT 
JACKSON BLVD. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, reports 1936 consolidated 
net income was $420,642, equal to $2.33 a share on 180,511 
shares with no par ccmmon stock. Sales amounted to 
$7,579,639, compared with $6,465,000, an increase of 17.2% over 
1935. 

The 195 Fanny Farmer stores, with main headquarters_in 
Rochester, New York, report their sales for 1936 were in ex- 
cess of $5,500,000, an increase of 17.9% over 1935. 


General Candy Corp., Chicago, has reported consolidated 
net income of $275,795 or $2.33 a share for the year ended 
December 31, 1936, as compared with $1.65 a share for 1935. 
The company reported its sales for last year were 21% greater 
than in 1935. Dividends declared during the year on the class 
A stock aggregated $1.80 a share in cash and 10% in stock. 
Distribution of the stock dividend was made from treasury 
holdings. No change occurred in the treasury holdings of class 
3 stock, which remained at 4,175 shares at the end of last year. 


Bunte Brothers and subsidiaries, Chicago, report for 1936 
a consolidated net income of $312,950, compared with $257,000 
in 1935. This was equal to $3.39 a commen share, compared 
with $2.66 in 1935. Their 1936 net profit is the highest shown 
since 1930. 


George Diament, president of Diament, Inc., Chicago, has 
just returned from Europe. 

F. E. Garmore, formerly superintendent at Paul F. Beich 
Co., Chicago, is now superintendent at Schutter Candy Co., 
Chicago. 

M. H. Sobel, Chicago, reports that he has about doubled 
his business of last year. His firm has been in business 
nearly two years, specializing in bar goods. 


C. O. Dicken, general manager of E. J. Brach & Sons, 


Chicago, is sojourning in Italy. 


The Association of National Bakers and Confectionery 
Supply House held its Spring meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, from March 12 to 13. 


Edward Grebenstein of Henry Heide, Inc., New York 
City, was recently elected a member of the Candy Execu- 
tives’ and Associated Industries Club. 


Meta Muller, Box 97, Wilmington, N. C., who recently 
had to give up her shop, hopes to start making products 
again at a very early date. 


Thomas Anderson, head of the Anderson Caramel Co., 
Inc., of Bridgeport, Ohio, announced that the company will 
start a general expansion, manufacturing an extensive line 
of confections for the chain store trade. He expects to have 
a pay roll increase of $25,000 annually. 


The William B. and M. H. Wright Candy Co., Inc., 
Portland, Ore., has taken over the business of Mason-Peter- 
son Co. William B. Wright is president and general man- 
ager, and his son, Milton H. Wright, is secretary and treas- 
urer. They are concentrating on 5c bars and hand-dipped 
chocolates. 


The George Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is conducting 
contests every month among its employees and pays them 
for best suggestion on plant or production improvement. 

The Candy Production Club of Chicago held its annual 
dinner dance at the Casino Parisien, Hotel Morrison, on 
February 17. The affair was attended by approximately 
80 people, including members and their ladies. Arrange- 
ments were under the direction of President R. Rolleston of 
Williamson Candy Co. 


The Swiss-Maid Dairy, Inc., " Samesyille. Wis., record 200 


shares, no par value. W. Hughes, I, Hughes, E. Wirth, and 
M. Wirth control the business. Will manufacture candy. 
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SUPPLIES 
SALES AIDS 
MERCHANDISING 











Recent sales tests made in stores prove that the way 
to sell hard candy in large volume is to wrap the pieces 
individually in plain cellulose or colorfully printed 
wrappers. 





Dealers like it, because in summer, their peak season 
“ “ao Fringed Ends for hard candy, they need not worry about deterioration. 

With candy in individually wrapped pieces they can 
make a large and impressive display and put it right out in front 
where people can't miss it. 


The public prefers wrapped candy, too. It's more sanitary. 
Does not get sticky. May be carried in the pocket, and doesn't 
mess up the hands when eaten. 


Because hard candy manufacturers depend so much upon new 
ideas—new sizes and shapes—to stimulate sales, our Model 22-B 
wrapping machine is ideal for their requirements. The versatile 
22-B offers unlimited scope for ingenuity—wraps a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes. Uses transparent cellulose, glassine, rein- 
forced foil, and various types of combination wrappers. Handles 
oval, round, cube, oblong, cylindrical, and numerous other shapes 
including small-sized pops. 


Write for complete information. 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MODEL 228 NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
MEXICO, D.F. Apartado, 2303. Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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CANDY PACKAGING 
AWD MERCHANDISING ANDS 


A SECTION DEVOTED TO BETER PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





Points on Arranging 


NEW PACKAGE ASSORTMENTS 


*By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


Factory Superintendent, De Mets’, Chicago 


NE of the greatest problems of the candy manu- 

facturer and his staff is that of constantly pre- 
paring new assortments with the necessary eye-appeal 
and variety to tempt the consumer. But arranging the 
assortment of a box of candy requires a great deal of 
thought, time, and attention. In fact, the sales value of 
a box is as dependent upon its appearance as upon the 
quality of the contents. 

Before we consider some of the factors involved in 
making up a new assortment, let us say that this is no 
job for the tyro. Many a box of good candy has gone 
astray because it fell into the wrong hands, either in 
the packing department or somewhere along the line 
among those in authority, when the first sample was 
taken up for final approval. Too often adverse criti- 
cism by some inexperienced person, asked to express 
his reaction to a new assortment, is accepted by the 
management. The result too often is that a good as- 
sortment of well made candy which was submitted by 
the production department is re-arranged and thus pre- 
vented from becoming an outstanding seller. 

I am sure that many readers will agree that there is 
irony in the fact that many plants will be very particu- 
lar about hiring a highly experienced production super- 
intendent and then will submit his very best efforts to 
the approval of the office boy—who thinks that because 
his opinion has been asked he must proceed to throw 
out his chest and tell what is the matter with the pack- 
age. A lot of trouble and heartaches will be averted, 
and many a good box will be saved, if the management 
will use its own judgment, combined with that of its 
experienced staff, in determining what will please the 
public. 


Determining the Assortment 


In making up a package of any kind, the first thing 
to determine is the number of pieces per pound. Next, 
is the assortment that will be used. If the box has 
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previously been purchased, we must make the goods to 
fit the package. If, however, the box has not been se- 
lected, we proceed to make a small batch of each piece 
in the desired assortment. 

It goes without saying that the base of all assort- 
ments is the staples; namely, one or more kinds of 
caramels, a variety of two or three nougats, marsh- 
mallow, or jelly marshmallow, some few hard centers 
or crunches, also a few chewy pieces such as butter- 
scotch and molasses plantation. The balance of the 
box can be made up with assorted creams, double cast 
pieces, solid chocolate pieces, and some puddings. In 
the higher brackets other pieces included may be liquid 
fruits, maraschino cherries, kumquats, fruit jellies, and 
liqueurs. The usual nutmeats can be added also, ac- 
cording to the price of the box. Decorated pieces may 
be used in any line, and they can be foil wrapped to 
make especially nice appearance. 

We do not believe that it is to the best interest of 
the candy industry to build down to a price, but since 
there are various price ranges which appeal to the pub- 
lic this can be met by planning the package for a given 
bracket, rather than robbing a box of its best pieces to 
meet a price. It is bad practice to cut out the best 
pieces to make a price and then allow the package to 
go out as though these were included. 

A box to be sold for 60c ought to contain at least 
30% of hard and chewy centers (caramels, nougats, 
crunches, toffees, and brittles), 30% creams, 30% spe- 
cialty pieces (fudge, pudding, moulded pieces or fruit 
jellies), and 10% fruits (pineapple glace, apricot jelly, 
and cherry). The high priced goods should contain a 
complete assortment of the best of all the pieces. 

One of the most important factors in presenting a 
nice level package is uniformity in the size of the moulds, 
if the goods are cast. When hand rolled creams are 
added to a cast line to make the assortment, the hand 
rolled pieces should be as near the cast pieces in size 
as possible. Many a good looking box has been ruined 
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THESE sparkling Suchard candy bar wrappers won the Bronze 

Award in the Opaque Wrappings division cf the 1936 All- 

America Package Competition just completed. Products of Wilbur- 

Suchayzd Chocolate Co., Lititz, Pa. Designed and produced on 

No. 300 Mboistureproof Sylphrap by The Forbes Lithograph 
Company. Boston. 





by the appearance of unevenness in the layers. On 
the other hand, irregularity in size is acceptable in a 
home made line. 


Wraps and Findings 

Individually wrapped pieces are popular today, and 
the various materials such as foils and cellulose in dif- 
ferent colors add much to the general appearance of 
the package. Many of the foil wrapped pieces are now 
cast chocolates, fruit or nut filled. Some people advo- 
cate that the foil wrapped piece should be outstanding, 
the treat—as it were—not found elsewhere in the pack- 
age. Most all goods are cupped. 

Every box, regardless of price, should have a wax 
paper liner, and a layer board if it is a two-layer pack- 
age, even though low priced. In the higher brackets 
the box findings are more elaborate, ranging from plain 
wax paper up to figured glassine and foil liners, with 
padding top and bottom. Lace edgings are still used 
in quality boxes, but lace is being omitted from the 
edges of boxes for general purpose work, such as spe- 
cials and bulk sales goods. 

With the outer wraps of transparent cellulose, the 
cellulose tape and ribbons add much in utility and at- 
tractiveness. 

The time spent on making up several samples of 
packages from which to choose is well worth while. 
In fact, great care in arranging and rearranging the 
pieces in the assortment is necessary in order to ob- 
tain the ultimate in pleasing effect. After all, people 
buy with their eyes—and the taste tells the rest of the 
story. 
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Big Packaging Show 
March 23-26 in New York 

THE stage is all set for the biggest packaging Show 
in history, with much of interest to confectioners and 
those of most all industries who will be among the 
10,000 expected to attend the 7th Packaging Exposi- 
tion and Conferences to be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, March 23 to 26 

There will be numerous exhibits of the very latest 
in packaging materials, equipment, shipping cartons, 
displays, and other supplies used to augment effective 
merchandising through containers. Many supply firms 
serving candy manufacturers will have booths at the 
mammoth Show. 

Many national authorities on various phases of pack- 
aging will speak at the Conferences which will convene 
simultaneous with the Exposition.. Both are sponsored 
by the American Management Association. 


Candy Package Winners 
in Competitions 

THREE candy packages won distinction in the re- 
cent packaging competitions which were open to all 
industries in the annual contests heading up for the 
packaging show. 

In the All-America Competition, Bronze Award in 
the Opaque Wrappings Group was won by the Suchard 
5¢ bar of Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Lititz, Pa. 

Bronze Award in the Folding Carton Group was won 
by Collins Butterscotch Candies, Division of Peter Paul, 
Inc., Naugatuck, Conn. 

In the Wolf Award contest of the A.M.A., Andies 
Candies, Chicago, Ill., received honorable mention in 
the class of, “Most effective use of more than one 
color.” 


New Transparent Boxes 





Transparent boxes for candy and cookies are the latest develop- 
ment in Du Pont visible packaging materials. The above are 
made of Plastacele by loseph H. Meyer Bros. 
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SIMPLE WRAPPING IS ONLY HALF THE STORY 


with 


The ose J. & T. 
Wrapping Machine 


THE ROSE LS.T. WRAPPING MACHINE 


excells at a variety of wraps among them the carrot-twist. 
sachetti, fringed end and crimp, whose smart and attractive 
appearance is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Notice the wrapping materials, transparent cellulose, glas- 
sine, wax-backed foil and combination papers can be used 
with equal success. 


The LS.T. individually twist-wraps varied shapes and sizes 
in hard as well as soft and chocolate covered pieces, show- 
ing its great range of versatility. It converts individually 
wrapped bulk items into continuously profitable business, 
no longer limited by seasonal appeal. 


Let us tell you more! 








WES UNDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other sampies 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


THIS MONTH 


Assorted Chocolates Under $1.00 Lb. 


Code 3A 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—60c 

(Purchased in a cigar store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, extension edge, color 
blue embossed in gold, tied with a 
blue and silver tassel cord. Cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 40. 

Coating (dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 

Centers—Nougat: Good. Chocolate 
Caramel: Good. Lime Jelly and 
Cream: Good. Vanilla Walnut 
Cream: Good. Taffy: Good. Choco- 
late Fudge: Good. Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. Brazil: Good. Coffee Cream: 
Good. Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. Pepper- 
mint Cream Stick: Good. Filbert 
Cluster: Good. Almonds: Good. 
Chips: Good. Peppermint Cream: 
Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This js the best 60c box that 
the Clinic has examined this year. 
Centers are well made, box neatly 
packed, coating is good for a 60c 
box. Assortment contained more nuts 
than any other 60c box. 


Code 3B 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—85c 
(Purchased in a candy shop, New York 
City) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Round tin, lavender color, Roman 
garden scene in colors; folding car- 
ton wrapped ir brown kraft paper. 
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Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 77; 1 Glace Pine- 
apple, 2 Gum Cherries. 

Coating (dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 

Centers—Green Acorn Almond Paste: 
Good. Molasses Hard Candy: Good. 
Vanilla Chew: Good. Almonds: 
Good. Brazils: Good. Apricot Jelly: 
Good. Cordial Strawberry: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. Pep- 
permint Paste: Good. Cordial Pine- 
apple: Good. Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Cordial Cherry: Good. Glace Pine- 
apple: Good. Molasses Coconut: 
Good. Cordial Grape Pineapple: 
Good. Chocolate Ganach: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. Peanut Clus- 
ters: Good. Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Date: Good. Vanilla Coconut Paste: 
Good. Brazils: Good. Mint Marsh- 
mallow: Good. Nut Nougat: Good. 
Maple Cream, Pecan Top: Good. 
Almond Paste: Good. Filberts: Good. 
Solid Chocolate Leaves: Good. Mo- 
lasses Plantation: Good. Peanut 
Cluster: Good. Cashew: Good. Half- 
Dipped Marshmallow, Pecan Top: 
Good. Glace Pineapple: Good. Gum 
Cherries: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best miniature 
package that the Clinic has examined 
this year. Centers were of good qual- 
ity, well made. Box is attractive 
looking when opened; neat and well 
packed. Box and contents are in 
the dollar class. 


Code 3C 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—60c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4240) 


THE 


Appearance of Package: Fair (see re- 
marks). 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, printed 
in black and gold on white, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 21 dark, 4 foiled, 17 
light. 

Coatings (Light and Dark)—Colors: 
Good. Gloss: Fair. Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers — Peppermint 
Cream: Flavor good, cream tough. 
Pineapple Cream: Fair. Cordial 
Cherry: Good. Jelly: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. Chocolate Cream: Hard. 
Vanilla Cream: Tough. 

Light Coated Centers—Maple Walnut 
Cream: Good. Chocolate Cream, 
Fair. Vanilla Caramel: Fair. Date: 
Good. Vanilla Chew: Fair. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 

Remarks: The candy and box are not 
up to the standard of 60c a pound 
candy. Boxes at this price have ex- 
tension edges. Quality of the candy 
is in the 39c the pound class. Centers 
lacked flavors, some creams were 
tough, others were hard. Coating 
had a very cheap taste. The box, 
candy and workmanship need con- 
siderable improving if this box is 
going to sell at 60c the pound. 


Code 3D 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—39c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4247) 
Appearance of Package: Good for a 
39c box. 
Box: Two-layer, full telescope, brown 
color, printed in light tan; cellulose 
wrapper. 
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FOR CANDY PACKAGING 


The Riegel Mill, largest of its kind in the world, offers 
you extensive facilities for the development of exactly the right 


type of papers to package your candy products. Or, if a 
“tailor-made” paper is not required, there are over 130 
different lines on regular production from which you can 
select one that will meet your demands for protection, for 
economy and for sales-appeal. Write for our portfolio shown 
above. It contains working data and representative samples 
of the many types of paper we make for candy packaging. 


ves" Riegel Papers 
CORPORATION For Protection—U Savings — Sales 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 20 dark, 10 light. 

Coatings (Light and Dark)—Colors: 
Good. Gloss: Good. Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good for this priced candy. 

Dark Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: 
Good. Coconut Cream: Good. Choc- 
olate Nut Cream: Good. Chocolate 
Cream: Fair. Vanilla Pecan Cream: 
Good. Pink Cream: Could not iden- 
tify flavor; cream good. Vanilla 
Cream and Butterscotch: Good. 

Light Coated Centers—Fruit Nougat: 
Good. Fruit and Coconut Paste: 
Good. Vanilla Caramel: Good. Pea- 
nut Butter Blossom: Good. Peanut 
Cluster: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: With the exception of two 
pieces this is the best 39c a pound 
box examined by the Clinic this year. 


Code 3E 37 
Chocolate Honeycomb Chips—1 Ib. 
—39c 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4246) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, white, printed in blue; 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 66. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: None. Taste: Good. 

Center (Molasses Honeycomb)—Color: 
Good. Texture: Good. Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating chip, 
well made and of good quality for 
this price. A very good molasses 
taste. Suggest four cross dividers 
be used with present strips, as a 
number of chips were broken. Cross 
dividers would help to prevent the 
breaking of chips. 
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Code 3F 37 
Cavalier Chocolates—1 Ilb.—39c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4244) 
Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Two-layer, full telescope, white 
printed in blue; cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Very 

cheap. 
Number of Pieces: Dark, 8; light, 24. 
Coatings (Light and Dark)—Color: 
Good. Gloss: Fair. Strings: Poor. 
Taste: Very cheap. 


_ Dark Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: 


Fair. Vanilla Cream and Nuts: Fair. 

Light Coated Centers—Light Pink 
Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. Peppermint 
Cream: Fair. Maple Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream and Fruit: Fair. Cara- 
mel and Cream: Fair. Vanilla Cream 
and Nuts: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy is in the 20c a pound 
class. Very cheap coatings, very 
crude dipping, coatings too thin. 
Cream centers tough and lack flavors 
Box will not stay on the market very 
long unless the quality and manu- 
facturing are improved. 


Code 3G 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—69c— 
Miniatures 


(Purchased in a Candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, white, printed in blue, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 82. 

Coating (Milk)—Color: Good. Gloss: 


THE 


Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Fair. 
Centers—Alniond Paste and “Cream: 
Good. Chocolate Paste Blossom: 
Fair. Vanilla Marshmallow: Fair. 
Raspberry Jelly: Lacked flavor. Al- 
monds: Good. Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Glace Cherry: Good. Vanilla Cara- 
mel: Fair. Pistachio Cream: Fair. 
Glace Pineapple: Good. Nut Nougat: 
Good. Coffee Cream: Fair. Molasses 
Coconut: Good. Brazils: Good. Mo- 
lasses Plantation: Good. Orange 
Cream: Fair. Chocolate Caramel: 
Fair. Peppermint Cream: Fair. Nut 
Taffy: Fair. White Cream: Tasteless. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This box of chocolates is 
not up to standard. There are a 
number of 60c boxes of miniature 
chocolates on the market that are 
superior to this box. Cream centers 
are tough and do not eat good. 
Flavors are orly fair, the chocolate 
centers in the hard candy pieces have 
an off-taste. Coating needs checking 
up, entirely too sweet. Cream cen- 
ters need considerable checking to 
bring them up to the standard of 
this priced candy. 


Code 3H 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—45c 

(Purchased in a retail store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair (see re- 
marks). 

Box: One-layer, light tan printed in 
dark brown, tied with a yellow grass 
ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad 
(see remarks). 

Number of Pieces: 14 light coated, 1 
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TECHNIQUE 


A big build-up to impress the public with the 
merits of your product, but... what then? To 
guarantce 100% consumer satisfaction, pack your 
product in HINDE & DAUCH corrugated ship- 
ping boxes . . . the best money can buy . . . quality 





materials ... skilled workmanship... modern 
machinery. It’s a real source of satisfaction to 
know that your shipping boxes embody all of the 
latest developments in modern shipping box 
engineering and construction. « « « 


HINDE & DAUCH Corrugated Shipping Boxes 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
123 DECATUR STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO é 


HtD/wthinhwiil iirn_eaae, <4 


Name 
Company 








Shipped to all parts of the United States from our Specialty 
Department where they are produced on high speed machines 
of our own designing. What better evidence can we offer as 


to QUALITY, SERVICE and PRICE? 


Boats (plain and printed) and dividers (chocolate and white) 
are but two of the many products in the Sweetone line. Also 
dipping papers, box liners, globular parchment, die cut special- 
ties, glassine, waxed papers and Flossine, "the candy mat 
supreme!" 


LET US QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


(If we are not already supplying same) 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, inc. cameribee, mass. 





a : _ coated, 5 Jordan al- Code 31 37 Number of Pieces: 37. 

monds, J jelly strings. Assort ee Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 

Coatings (Light and Dark)—Colors: ow “espe 90: 8 la aan Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Good. 
Light, good; dark, too dark. Gloss: A r a Centers—Vanilla Caramel: Good. Win- 
Fair. Strings: Fair. Taste: Fair. in OE aah of Package: Fair. tergreen Cream: Good. Chocolate 

Light Coated Centerse—Walnuts: Good. "0%: Two-layer, full telescope, white, Nut Caramel: Good. Peppermint 
Peanut Chew: Good. Vanilla Cream: ‘on sa ae “pe Be ~ ss Cas Cream: Good. Raspberry Jelly: 
Good. Peppermint Cream: Dry. Co- yt . + ae Ue: Good. Peanut Taffy: Good. Orange 

conut Paste: Fair. Orange Cream: | : . é a Pay Cream: Good. Vanilla Nut Caramel: 
Good. Raspberry Cream: Good. a oF angele piety . a : Good. Marshmallow and Mint Jelly: 
Caramel: Good. Nut Marshmallow: oe Glen: Fair ne — Good. Vanilla Cream: Good. Va- 
Good. Brazil: Good. Chocolate + ate ne , ; tpi aids nilla Buttercream: Good. Cherry and 
Cream: Good. Molasses Chip: Good. D ‘ , : Cream: Good. Walnut Top Vanilla 

: ark Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: . 

Dark Coated Centers—Walnuts: Good. Fair. Nougat: Fair. Cherry Cream: Cream: Good. Pecan Top Maple 
Nut Tingaling: Good. Lemon Cream: Fair. Cream: Good. Coffee Cream: Good. 
Good. Peanut Taffy: Good. Maple Light Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: Maple Pores Copnm: Good. Orange 
Cream: Too dry. Peppermint Cream: Sale) aii: MiinteaeMond ale Jelly: Good. Butter Taffy: Good. 
Good, Molasses Chip: Good. Brazil: Chocolate Cream: Fair. Cherry Cashew Nut Taffy: Good. Choco- 
Good. Vanilla Cream: Good. Va- Cream: Fair. Vanilla Caramel: Fair. late Nut Pudge: Good. Nut Nou- 
nilla Nougat: Good. Almonds: Good. _—Agsortment: Too small. gat: Good. Nut Taffy: Good. Mo- 
Vanilla Cream Brazil: Cream too Remarks: Candy is in the 20c a pound lasses Coconut: Good. 
dry. Jelly Strings: Good. Jordan Al- class. Assortment is entirely too Assortment: Good. é 
monds: Fair. small. Centers are of the cheapest Bemerte: This is the best box of 

Assortment: Good. kind, cream centers are tough, coat- chocolates ~ ns ee class that the 

Remarks: Box looked bad when ings are very cheap. Clinic has examined this 7 Candy 
opened; 9 pieces were broken, some is well made, assortment is well bal- 


pieces turned over. A divider is 3) 37 anced and box is neatly packed. 
necessary to keep the pieces in place. Code 

Suggest box be wrapped in a cellu- Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—70c Code 3K 37 

lose wrapper. Peppermint creams, (Purchased in a retail store, Boston, 

vanilla Brazil cream and maple Mass.) Chocolate Creams—1 lb.—39c 
creams need checking up as they Appearance of Package: Good. (Sent in for Analysis, No. 4245.) 
were too dry. Of course too much Box: Two-layer, full telescope, home- Appearance of Package: Fair. 

cannot be expected at this price. stead scene in colors; cellulose wrap- Box: Two layer, full telescope, white, 
Quality of centers was good and per. printed in brown; cellulose wrapped. 
coatings were good for this priced Appearance of Package on Opening: Appearance of Package on Opening: 
candy. Good. Good. 
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SCOTCH CELLULOSE TAPE 


for sealing all types of candy packages- 


seals instantly with slight pressure 


NO WATER REQUIRED! 


A short strip of colored Scotch Cellulose 
Tape around neck of “Cellophane” bags 
makes an attractive, permanent package 
without injury to the bag. 
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Scotch Cellulose Tape is the pore ““pressure-seal” for candy boxes and wrappers. 
Makes possible a variety of attractive packages that remain sealed and retain 
their factory appearance until opened by the consumer. 


Fast, economical. Available in transparent and in twelve attractive colors. Send cou- 
pon below for introductory offer. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 


Patented under one or more of the following U. S. Patents: No. 1357020, No. 1856986, No. 1418132, No. 1895978, 
No. 1959413, No. 1954805, No. 1779588, Re. No. 18742, Re. No. 19128 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Gentlemen: Please ship to me through my wholesaler the offer I have checked: 
6 rolls, 44°x2592" Transparent , 2 rolls, 44°x2592" Transparent 
[] . Scoteh Cellulose Tape... $6.90 | | Scotch Cellulose Tape’ 
. 1 Heavy Duty Dispenser ’ —™ 1 Heavy Duty Dispenser 
Total cece Total 
Name.. ‘ ada . Address 


City & State . Wholesaler’s Name 





Number of Pieces: 23 dark coated, 12 
light coated. 

Coatings: Light and dark. 
Good. Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: 


Colors: 
Strings: Poor. 


Good. Maple Cream: Fair. Pink 
Cream: Could not distinguish flavor. 
Nougat: Fair. Chocolate Cream: 
Fair. Peppermint Cream: Fair. 

Light Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: 
Fair. Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy is in the 20c a pound 
class. Very cheap coatings, cen- 
ters coated very thin, very crude 
dipping. Cream centers are tough 
and some are tasteless. A very poor- 
ly made nougat, also caramel. This 
box will not get very far at the 
price of 39c the pound. Suggest a 
considerable change in quality and 
workmanship, if this box is going 
to stay on the market. 


Code 3L 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 1b.—60c 


(Purchased in a Candy Store, New 
York City.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer, white, full telescope, 
embossed in gold. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 27 dark coated, 2 
light coated. 

Coatings: Light and dark. Colors: 
Good. Gloss: Good. Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Nut Centers — Hard 
Candy Nut Stick: Good. Nut Chip: 
Good. Vanilla Nut Buttercream: 
Good. Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Buttercream: Good. 


Pineapple Cream: Good. Orange 
Cream: Good. Vanilla Butter- 
cream: Good. Caramello: Good. 


Old-Fashioned Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Maple Pecan: Good. Vanilla Cream 
Brazil: Good. Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. Nougat: Good. Nut Chew: 
Good. Pecan Butter Crunch: Good. 

Light Coated Centers—Butter Taffy: 
Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: While these pieces are 
large, the quality and manufacturing 
is of the best. Centers are well fla- 
vored, coatings are good for this 
priced candy. Suggest the extra large 
centers be made a little smaller. The 
last time that the Clinic examined 
this same box, the candy was not as 
good. As this company has a num- 
ber of factories, suggest a closer 
check up be made on candy in the 
different factories. 


Code 3M 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—39c 


(Sent in for Analysis, No. 4243.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: Two layer, full telescope, white, 
printed in orange and black; cellu- 
lose wrapper. 
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OCTOBER—Home Mades: 
Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1937 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates up to $1.00 
APRIL—$1.00 to $2.00 Chocolates: Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge: Caramels 

JULY—Gums:; Jellies; Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods; 5c Numbers 

10c-15c-25c Packages Different 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 








Appearance of Box on Opening: Very 
cheap. 

Number of Pieces: Dark 12, light 13. 

Coatings: Light and dark. Colors: 
Good. Gloss: None. Strings: Poor. 
Taste: Very cheap. 

Dark Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: 
Fair. Vanilla Nut Cream: Fair. 
Orange Cream: Very poor flavor. 


. Light Coated Centers—Vanilla Cream: 


Fair. Vanilla Nut Cream: Nut had a 
bad taste. Chocolate Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Walnut Cream: Fair. Maple 
Nut Cream: Fair. Cherry Cream: 
Not enough fiavor. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Candy is in the 20c a pound 
class. The cheapest kind of coatings, 
centers are poorly made and very 
poor flavors. Dipping was crude. 


Code 3N 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—55c 


(Sent in for Analysis, No. 4248.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer, full telescope, white 
gold seal, tied with red cellulose rib- 
bon. White outside wrapper, tied 
with red cellulose ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 41. 

Coating: Dark. Color: A trifle too 
dark. Gloss: Good. Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers—Chips: Good. Orange Cream: 
Good. Almonds: Good. Butter 


Scotch: Good. Pecan Top Vanilla 
Cream: Good. Peppermint Cream: 
Good. Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Pecan Cream: Good. Vanilla 
Cream: Good. Maple Cream: Good. 
Fruit Nougat: Good. Nut Nougat: 
Good. Peanut Taffy. Good. Lemon 
Cream: Good. Filbert Cluster: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. Choco- 
late Fudge: Good. Raspberry Cream: 
Good. Vanilla Caramel: Good. Bra- 
zil: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best box of its 
price that the Clinic has examined 
this year. Candy was well made 
and of good quality. Neatly packed 
and finished up for a 55c box. 


Code 30 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—80c 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good 

Box: Two layer, full telescope type. 
Color blue, garden scene; cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 44, one foiled. 

Coating: Dark. Color: A trifle too 
dark. Gloss: Good. Strings: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers—Date: Good. Fig Paste: Fair. 
Brazil: Good. Vanilla Caramel: 
Grained. Peanut Butter Blossom: 

(Turn to page 64) 
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FELT PENNANT PREMIUMS THAT CLICK 











Ass't Colleges. 
2¥/2'"x4l/2" 
10M: 7.50 per M 
50M: 7.00 per M 
100M or over: 6.50 per M 


16 Big League Teams. 
2¥/2""x5/4" 
10M: 8.00 per M 
50M: 7.50 per M 
100M or over: 7.00 per M 

















College and Big League Teams 
With Seals 


Ass't Colleges With Seal; | 
Complete with Tie Strings 


31/9""x8!/"" 4x9" 


10M: 30.00 per M 
50M: 25.00 per M 
100M or over: 22.50 per M 


10M: 15.00 per M 
50M: 12.50 per M 
100M or over: 12.00 per M 








THE NORSID CO., 





15-17 E. 


A 50% deposit required on all orders, unless rated. 


16th STREET N.Y.C. 








Children to Talk at Premium Show 

CHILDREN from four to 12 years old, will relate 
their reaction to current premium offers in a “Child’s 
Premium Symposium,” at the 7th National Premium 
Exposition, to be held in Chicago at the Palmer House, 
May 3 to 7. There will be other symposiums and speak- 
ers at the Conferences. 

“Interest in premium advertising is gaining every 
day,” said Howard W. Dunk, Secretary of the Pre- 
mium Advertising Association. “We anticipate over 
2,000 buyers at the meeting.” 


Kraft Names Prize Selling Team 


THE All-American five-months sales contest spon- 
sored by Kraft Caramels, Chicago, was won by the 
following: Charles J. Neun, member of the retail firm 
of Morgan & Millard, Inc., Baltimore; J. Glenn Cook, 
Jr., jobber salesman for the Lucy Crescent Candy Co., 
and A. J. Knox, Kraft candy salesman. They were 
awarded the designation of All-Americans for their 
consistent season’s record and unusual team work. The 
award was made by judges who scanned the records 
of thousands of star-teams throughout the nation. 

A remarkable and important factor in the record of 
the winning All-American team is that all of the candy 
sold during the five months season was sold at the full 
retail price. More than 2,500 candy jobbers, 8,000 
salesmen, and thousands of retail stores united in this 
three-fold cooperative effort. 








Candies Dress Up for Easter 
The Wm. M. Hardie Company, Cleveland, Ohio, this 
year is shipping its Easter candies in colorful corrugated 
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fibre boxes that open easily and quickly into attractive 
display cases. Pictures of chicks and Easter bunnies 
to attract youthful eyes are combined with the empha- 
sized word “Fresh.” A prominent space for price mark- 
ing makes the box an efficient salesman from the deal- 
er’s standpoint. 

It’s a genuine shipping box immediately convertible 
into a counter display, produced by The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Dealer acceptance of the shipping box as a merchan- 
dising help has been widespread and enthusiastic. 





Wm. M. Hardie Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is shipping Easter candies 
in these colorful corrugated fibre boxes that open up as attractive 
display cases. Made by Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
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MACHINES Takes, in. $10.00 


Pays out 160 Candy Bars 


WRAPPING | Boost Your Sales (ges savor nan soar 
1000-Hole—Form 4160 SScsssssssses 





FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE  .°" “=. 


Headings for Easter and 
Mother's Day 


Write for our Catalog of 
ANDY manufac- Money-Making Boards 
turers both large c ° 

and small prefer ards and Die-Cut Sheets 

IDEAL WRAPPING 


MACHINES because “ee CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS 


they provide the 
economies of fast Largest Board and Card House in the World 


handling along. with 
dependabl int 6320-32 HARVARD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and _ unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
gg is Pm ee. . : e 
tion. Two models available: ; 
ny Reprints aia 
CIAL MODEL "wraps 325 

wraps 325 q = 
ne Nn mg oo of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
nve: a nm rov . . *,* 
theee machines are adapted CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
ae 100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 

mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS “ you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 


AND PRICES Write for prices to: 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
oo 400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U. S. A. 


























CANDY CLINIC Appearance of Package: Good for Appearance of Package: Good. 

3 this priced candy. Size: Good. Oval tin, red printed in 
(Continued from page 62) Box: Two layer, full telescope, light yellow and black. Toffee wrapped 
tan printed in brown; cellulose in assorted printed wax wrappers. 

wrapper. Colors: Good. 
Appearance on Opening: Good. Texture: Good. 
Flavor good; cream poor. Chocolate Number of Pieces: 34 dark coated,.2 Flavors: Good. 
Caramel: Partly grained. Cordial light. ‘ Remarks: One of the best assorted 
Cherry: Good. Almond: Good. Cof- Coatings: Light and dark. Colors: toffees examined by the Clinic this 
Good. Gloss: Good. Strings: Fair. year. Attractive container. At 25c 
Taste: Fair. this package ought to be a good 
Dark Coated Centers—Butter Scotch: seller. 


Good. Caramallow: Caramel grained. 
Orange Paste: Grained. Mint Marsh- 
mallow: Good. Raspberry Cream: 


fee Cream: Good. Nougat: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Flavor fair; cream 
poor. Jelly: Good. Vanilla Coconut 


Cream: Good. Chocolate Cream: 
Fair. Vanilla Sponge: Good. Hard 
Candy Blossom: Could not identify 
flavor or center. Peppermint Cream: 
Good flavor; cream poor. 


Assortment: Fair. 
Remarks: This box is not in the 80c 


class of chocolates. There are some 
60c boxes on the market as good as 
this box. Cream centers need check- 
ing up; some were too hard and 
some were entirely too soft. Cara- 
mels and jelly were not good eating, 
as they had grained. The coating is 
not up to the standard of the 80c a 
pound chocolates. Box is neat look- 
ing and was well packed. 


Code 3P 37 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—29c 


(Purchased. in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
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Good. Chocolate Taffy: Good. 
Sponge: Good. Vanilla Caramel: 
Good. Pineapple Cream: Good. Van- 
illa Cream: Good. Peppermint 
Cream: Good. Maple Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. Coconut 
Cream: Good. Orange Cream: 
Cream good; flavor fair. Nougat: 
Good. Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Cherry Cream: Good. 

Light Coated Centers—Peanut Taffy: 
Good. Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best 29c a pound 
candy that the Clinic has examined 
this year. Good quality for this 
price, neatly packed. 


Code 2W 37 


Toffee—5 oz.—25c 


(Purchased in a chain drug store, N. 


Y. C.) 


Code 2X 37 
Assorted Salted Nuts—1 Ilb.—89c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Contents: Almonds, cashews, Brazils, 
pecans, and filberts. 

Roast: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Salting: Good. 

Taste: Good. 
Quality of Nuts: Very good. 

Remarks: These are among the finest 
salted nuts on the market. The 
Clinic has examined a large num- 
ber of salted nuts and these are the 
best. We have examined the salted 
nuts made by this company a num- 
ber of times and each time we find 
the same quality and well balanced 
assortment. 
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